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For the Companion. 
OLD HUGHY’S CRANE STORY. 


Thursday was a rainy day, and Jud came over 
in the afternoon to go pickerel fishing down at 
the lake—Like Pennesseewassee—if you can 
pronounce the name! What limber tonzues 
those old P quawket Indians must have had! 

Pickerel bite best on a cloudy summer after- 
noon,—about five o’clock. But it poured so 
that we concluded not to fish. 

“Pil tell you what we can do, thouch,” said 
Jud. “Let’s go down and get old Hughy to tell 
us about the whoopiny cranes he saw once. Ie 
promised to, you know, some rainy day.” 

“Avrecd.” 

So we went to the hollow, and found the old 
gentleman making baskets in his shop-room, 
with a lot of lonz white ash strips lying about, 
—“basket-stuff,” he ealls it. 

“Hollo, Hughy !”’ 

But he never makes a reply if he is first spoken 
to. Queer old stick! Just like an Indian, about 
that. 

“We have come to hear about those whooping 
eranes you saw once,” said Jud; “sand-hill 
cranes, I believe you called them. Tell us about 
them this afternoon, won't you?” 

“Well,” sail Hughy, slipping a piece of skunk- 
cabbaze root into his mouth—he used to chew 
something else, but thought it hurt him and gave 
it up; but his jaws, I suppose, had a habit of 
chewing, and to keep them at work he used 
skunk-cabbage in lieu of tobacco—“‘Well, I'll 
tellye what [know. Been up to the Sachem’s 
Pond since that day you killed the crane?” 

“No,” said Jud; ‘but we want to hear about 
those you saw up at Moosehead. Didn’t you 
say it was at Moosehcad ?” 

“Yes.” 

I wish you could hear Hughy say “yes” once, 
when he is getting his thoughts together. It 
stretches way out in this way—ye-air-as—and 
means yes and a lot besides. 

“Ye-air-as; it was up at Moosehead. Old Cluey 
Glinds and I were on our way up to the Allagash 
waters, to hunt for beaver.” 

“Are there any beaver there now?” asked Jud. 

“Well, a few, on the wooded brooks. I saw a 
family of ’em on the ‘Beamus Stream,’ last sea- 
son. They were plenty cnough on the Allagash, 
then.” 

“Isn’t the Allagash a branch of the St. 
John’s?’ I asked. 

“Yes, runs into the St. John’s. We wanted to 
get up there about the first of September. Fur 
begins to be good then. Good any month of the 
year which has the letter ‘r’ in it.” 

“I don’t quite understand,” said Jud. 

“Why, [ mean that during every month spelled 
With an ‘r the fur of any creature is good. 
So you see skins can be taken off from Septein- 
ber up to May. That’s the rule we used to go by. 

“Starting out from home, here, we got up to 
the foot of the Moosehead about the last of Au- 
gust. It was carly for trapping; so after setting 
out in our canoe from the foot of the lake, old 
Cluey proposed that we should paddle up into 
Lily Cove and spend a few days on the hills, at 
the head of it, shooting spruce partridge; they 

were very plenty there, and a few dozens taken 
dlong with us mizht come acceptable. 

“We had two dogs, a hound to run after moose 
and other large game, and a little cur-dog we 
used to call Gub, a first-rate birder, all fuss and 
noise. Ile would scare up more birds than a 
dozen hounds,—seare them just enotu:h so that 
they would fly wp on low limbs and sit watching 
him while we shot them. 

“Twas about sunset when we stecred into the 
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“Not on account of the cold. One of Clucy’s! 
whims to have one, though. It was a pretty | 
wild place there.” 

“To keep off bears, Isuppose,” said Jud. 

“No; bears wouldnt touch us. But at that! 
time there was now and then acatamount stroll- | 
ing about. A fircis a good thing always. ’Most 
every wild creature is afraid of fire. 

“We had taken our ‘bite’ and camped down. | 
Mosquitoes and ‘black flics’ were pesky thick, | 
though! Had to fight to keep from being eaten 
up. 

“The old hound was stretched out by the fire, 
snapping at them and dozing; but Gub was out | 
chasing round among the bushes. We could | 
hear him yelping, and presently heard the whirr 
of wings where he had frightened up a duck 
from the brakes. 

“The moon was just peeping up over the ridge 
behind us, looking red and smoky. In spite of! 
the flies, I was just going to sleep, when Gub be- | 
gan barking again, off at quite a distance, in| 
what seemed to be a bog or swamp. ‘Yap! yap! 
yap? 

“‘Drabbit him! muttered Cluey. ‘Don’t like | 
to have him whacking round so.’ . 

“When, just as he was saying that, we heard | 
a strange sound from the swamp! 

“You’ve heard a loon in the evening, haven’t 
you?” 

“© yea.” 

“Well, ’twas a little like that; only it sounded 
a great deal louder and more hollow. 

“T heard Cluey getting up out of the hemlock. 

“What do you call that?’ I exchimed. 

“Don’t know,’ said he. ‘Never heard any 
thing like it.’ 

“Just then we heard it again, Kroo-oo-ooh! 
and a moment after a yell from Gub—then an- 
other, followed by a most piteous ti-yi-ing, which 
stopped all at once. 

“The old hound sprung up and growled. We 
listened for some minutes, but heard nothing 
more. 

“‘Gub’s done for,’ said Cluey, looking to the 
priming of his gun. ‘But what sort of a crea- 

tur makes that noise is more’n I can tell.’ 

“<«Think it’s a catamount?’ said I. 

“ ‘No; ’taint none of their screeches. 
more like an Indian’s war-whoop.’ 

“*Can’t be Indians, of course,’ said I. 
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ing what it is! Gub’s gone, any how. That was 
his death-yell, I know by the sound of it. Bet- 
ter wait till morning, I guess.’ 

“Allthis time the hound sat looking toward the 
swamp, growling once in a while as if he saw or 
heard something. 

‘So kindling another fire, and moving our 
hemlock between the two, we lay down again. 
Cluey kept awake till after midnight, then waked 
me; andI watched till morning. The cry had 
been so strange-like that we thought it well to 
use caution. Gub didn’t come back. 

“As soon as it was fairly light, we put new 
charges in our rifles, and keeping the hound be- 
hind us, went towards the swamp. It was a flat 
bottom, overgrown with reeds and low bushes. 
But there were paths running threugh it in 
every direction, beaten by otters, bears and other 
animals. No one had ever disturbed them there. 

“Going in by one of these paths, we soon came 
in sight of the water. The lake was lower than 
in the spring. A portion of the muddy bottom, 
extending out for several rods, was now bare, 

“‘What’s been digging here, I wonder?’ said 
Cluey. 

“Digging, indeed! ’Twas a curious sight. The 
whole mud-flat had been dug full of great holes, 
or pits, several feet indepth. Cartloads of dried 
mud and old roots had been thrown up. 

“Bears sometimes wallow in the mud,’ said 
Cluey, looking around, ‘but they never dig such 
holes as these.’ 

“‘Hark!’ I exclaimed; for I had begun to 


made by a dog at a root. 
Ree a 
ing in one of the holes. 
the mud-heaps they had thrown up. 
“«Let’s watch them a moment,’ said I. 
we observed them more closely. 


bobbed up in sight. 


twig snapped under my foot. 





“T should think not. May be, though—some 





Cove; and it took us some time to work our way 


Up through the lily-pads. The water was cov- | 


ered with them. Hag to part them with the 


before we vot a fire Started and a ‘shake-down’ 
of hemlock boughs eut.” 


Pag you need a fire in August?” inquired 


Paddle to Sct the cxnoe throuzh. So it was dark | 


| half-a-dozen got together up here. But no; 
| *tisn’t likely, 
was, though! How it echoed across the cove! 
Any body could have heard that three miles.’ 
“Ts it best to go down there?’ said I. 


“Don’t just like to do thatin the dark,’ \said 
Cluey. ‘Might get the hound killed. No:know- 





What a tremendous bellow that! 


eyes stared hastily around. 


Clucy. 


| “Seeing no cause for alarm, they uttered sev- 
‘We cral loud croaks, as if to reassure each other, 
might lay the hound on the track and chase it.’ and again fell to tugging and pulling at the old 


roots in the hole. 


hear a sort of tugging, scuffling noise, like that 
And stepping out of 
the rushes a little to where we could see farther 
down the shore, we discerned the white backs of 
what we at first took for a couple of hogs, root- 
Queer place for hogs, 
certainly! We could merely see their backs over 


“Gettin out of sight among a clump of alders, 
There was a 
great pulling and tugying going on in the hole. 
All at once a large plume of white feathers 


“We stared in still greater wonder; and tak- 
ing a step forward to get a better view, a dry 
Instantly two 
great bills, followed by two very long necks, 
| were poked up in sight, and some bright yellow 


* ‘Birds! great birds of some sort!’ muttered 


last night,’ said old Cluey, chuckling. ‘But do 
you suppose they killed Gub? Should like to 
get one of them. Let’s fire.’ 

“Raising our guns, Clucy whistled. Both necks 
were thrust up. We fired; and with the reports 
one flew out with a lusty cry, and made off with 
a great flapping of its wings and stretching out 
of its long legs. We watched it fade and disap- 
pear over the lofty maples on Sugar Island. The 
one we had hit lay in the hole, dead. Its white 
plumage was smeared with mud. Otherwise it 
looked much like the one you killed up at the 
Sachem’s Pond, last week; all white except the 
outer feathers of its wings, which were black. 
“While we were examining it, a low crooning 
came to our ears, seeming to issue from the 
thick copse of the bog. ‘More of ’em, I guess,’ 
said Cluey. 

“Pulling the one we had shot up out of the 
mud, we followed in by another of the little 
paths, and led by the sounds, entered a cluster 
of poison dogwoods. Among these, built up 
from a great tussock, we saw a large mass of 
coarse sticks. It was a nest; and on it there 
were two young birds, about half grown. They 
were not white, though, like the old birds, but of 
a dull gray color. Iearing us approach, they 
raised their heads, and after eyeing us a moment, 
leaped out and run off like young colts, with 
loud cries of terror. 

“The hound was watching the one we had 
killed. We called him in, and put him on the 
track; but after running a few minutes he came 
back. I expect they flew when he came up te 
them. 

“The empty nest and all about it smelled 
strongly of carrion. Around it we found a great 
number of dead frogs, and a muskrat with its 
head pierced through, as if with a thrust from 
some pointed weapon. Coiling about the dog- 
wood stalks was a water snake, fully three feet 
long, but nearly dead and lookinggas if it had- 
been beaten violently upon a log orstone. There 
was also a great heap of juicy bulbs,—water-lily 
roots, 

“«That’s just what they were digging after 
out there in the mud,’ said Cluey. 

“We were going away, when a whine from the 
hound called ‘our attention. He was standing a 
few rods off among the reeds. Going out to him, 
there lay Gub! with his head pierced through, 
just like the muskrat’s. I suppose he had come 
smelling round, and so they had given him his 
death-blow. 

“You can judge from that how hard they can 
strike with their bills.”’ 

“Did you know what sort of a bird it was, 
then?” asked Jud. 

“No; neither of us had ever seen any thing 
likeit. But a month or two afterwards we were 
telling a Canadian about it; he said it was a 
‘whooping crane.’ ” 

Since hearing old Hughy’s story, Jud and I 
have been “reading up’ on cranes, in the Nat- 
ural History. We have learned that the whoop- 
ing cranc is the largest bird in the United States. 
Down South, it is said to kill young alligators, 
by striking them through the head with its bill. 

—__+~oe—___——_ 
“WE ARE SEVEN.” 

Wordsworth gives the following account of 
the composition of the well-known ballad, “We 
are Seven:’” 

“T composed it while wandering in a grove at 
Alfoxden. I composed the last stanza first, hav- 
ing begun with the last line. Whenit was near- 
ly finished I recited it to Coleridge and his 
sister, and said, ‘A prefatory stanza must be 
added, and I should sit down to our little tea- 
meal much easier if my task was finished.’ f 
mentioned what I wished expressed, and Cole- 
ridge immediately produced the stanza com- 
menciny,— 

“ ¢A little child, dear brother Jem.’ 

“We all enjoyed the joke of hitching in our 

friend James Tobin’s name. One evening he 





“*That accounts for the whooping we heard 


came to me with a grave face, and said,— 
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“‘Wordsworth, I have seen the volume that! child was becoming weary and fretful, so she re- 
There | 


you and Coleridge are about to publish. 
is one poem in it which, if not cancelled, will 
make you everlastingly ridiculous.’ 

“* ‘Which is it?’ 

*« “We are Seven.’ 

“ ‘Nay, that shall take its chance.’ ” 

The subject of the ballad was a little girl 
whom Wordsworth chanced to meet in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Wye. 

—~o—_____- 
For the Companion. 
DEBORAH’S FRIGHT. 

Deborah Darrcli sat at the window, sewing, 
only pausing oecasionally to chatter some of 
that tender nonsense which mothers love, to the 
baby on the floor. 

It was an uncarpeted floor, but white as scrub- 
bing could make it, and so was the dresser, on 
which stood shining rows of pewter plates and 
wooden ware. 

The room was wainscoted with oak, and the 
six straight-backed ehairs, ranged at equal dis- 
tances against the walls, the cradle, the round 
table, and the spinning-wheel in the corner, were 
of the same material, while all had an air of ri- 
gidity and bolt-uprightness, as if imbued with 
something of the spirit of the generation to 
which they belonged. Even the baby seemed to 
handle his rattle as if it had been a musket, and 
his porringer as if it had been a New England 
primer. 

But of the general primness Deborah did not 
partake. A sunny little woman was she, who 
could not smooth the kink out of her hair, 
though she imprisoned it with cords and set the 
tallest of tortoise shell combs to mount guard 
over it, nor the dimples from her face, though 
she thought of the Pilgrim fathers every hour in 
the day. 

Her dress was simple enough, being, on the 
afternoon in question, a light blue Scotch ging- 
ham, with half high waist, and sleeves which 
reached the elbows and terminated in a wide 
ruffle. Yet she and her garments so became 
each other; that she seemed arrayed for some 
festive occasion. 

“Half-past five,” she exciaimed, lookmg up at 
the tall ebony clock; “they’ll bein soon.’”’ So 
folding her work and chirruping to the baby, 
she proceeded to light a fire in the fireplace and 
hang the tea-kettle on the crane. 

This was hardly accomplished before she heard 
footsteps approaching, and the persons in whose 
behalf she made these preparations appeared. 
They were her husband and brother, the former 
a sedate looking man, somewhat older than her- 
self, the latter a youth of seventeen or eighteen, 
whose brown curls and smiling face were the 
counterpart of her own. They had just come 
from the cMb-ficld, where they had been all day 
at work. 

“You are early to-night. 
asked Deborah. 

“Tungry as two bears,”’ answered her brother, 
Makepeace Karr, ever forward with his tongue; 
“so I'll just clap some potatoes down to roast. 
This he did, covering them with ashes. “There, 
they’ll be done by the time we’ve driven in the 
cows and milked them.” 

“Here, take your weapon and leave your sis- 
ter to attend to the housework,’ said Lieut. Dar- 
rell, handing the boy a gun, and shouldering an- 
other. 

“Is it necessary to take those?’ asked Debo- 
rah, looking a little alarmed. 

“Tt will de no harm,’’ answered her husband; 
“they say our “copper-colored neighbors have 
been skulking about here lately.” 

“L wish we might meet some of them,” said 
Makepeace. “I should like nothing better.” 

“In which case we should see you erying for 
quarter right speedily, young jackanapes,” said 
Lieut. Darrell. 

“Let them come, that’s all, and we'll see who’ll 
be the first to show the white, feather,” returned 
Makepeace. ‘“Good-by, little namesake,’’ to his 
small nephew on the floor; then looking back as 
he stepped out the door, he added, “Be sure you 
don’t let those potatoes burn, Deb.”’ 

In those days men seklom went far from home 
without their arms, and nothing was mere com- 
mon than reports of Indians lurking about; so 
at first Deborah felt little anxicty concerning 
her husband and brother, but when half an hour 
had passed away, and they had not returned, 
she began to be uneasy. 

From a window, in tho rear of the house, she 
could see far across the clearing, but they were 
notinsight. An hour passed, and still no signs of 
them; so, taking her baby in her arms, she fol- 
lowed the cow-path to the woods, calling their 
names over and over. But there was no answer 
save the eeho of her own voice. 

She was now segiously alarmed, but to pro- 
ceed further was“ tiseless, and, moreover, her 


Are you hungry?” 








traced her steps to the house. Every thing was 
as she left it, save that the fire had burned low, 
and the sunset glow had faded into twilight. 

She had taken her brother’s potatoes from the 
ashes before she went out—then so plump that 
they were ready to burst their brown skins; but 
now they lay on the hearth wrinkled and shriv- 
elled, like youth suddenly bowed and smitten 
with old age. She had not thought that roasted 
potatoes could look so pathetic. There, too, was 
the fire-cake she had baked for her husband, his 
favorite fare,—in all her life would she ever have 
the happiness of making him another? 

Common things, these, and common enough 
every thing about her, but nonce thie less eloquent 
in their appeal to the heart of this lonely woman. 
She undressed her child and taid him in his cra- 
die, and while he slept she carefully fastened 
all her doors and windows. There was nothing 
to do but wait, for her nearest neighbors were a 
mile distant; and even if she went to their dwell- 
ing, she might find that they were passing the 
night at the garrison-house, as many did in 
times of peril, and that was fully three miles 
away. 

So she sat by the fire, or walked the room, and 
looked out the windows, and listened to the tick- 
ing of the clock. And time did move, though 
heavily, and at midnight the cock began to crow 
—a joyful sound to her ears. It was followed 
by another, still more joyful sound, that of ap- 
proaching footsteps. 

She almost flew to open the door, but while 
her hand was on the latch, she heard a cry which 
made her heart stand still, for she knew it was 
the wild yell of the savage enemy. 

Without a moment’s thought she seized the 
babe from the cradle, and ran down cellar, sti- 
fling its cries with her handkerchief. She groped 
her way to a pile of empty barrels, and crowded 
behind them. 

Scarcely had she done so, before she heard the 
door, which the Indians had been all this time 
assaulting, give way, and they burst into the 
house with renewed yells. She could hear them 
tramping about from one room to another, and 
at last, to her horror, they descended into the 
cellar. 

Once they came so near that they caused one 
of the barrels behind which she was concealed, 
to fall, and she momentarily expected to be 
dragged forth to a terrible death; but they 
moved away, and she heard them say, “White 
squaw gone to big wigwam,” by which she knew 
they meant the garrison-house. 

From this she took courage, and before long 
they went up stairs again. She intended to stay 
in the cellar till morning, but a red glare through 
the open door, and a crackling sound, told her 
that they had fired the house. ‘As well perish 
by tomahawk as by flame,” thought she, hurry- 
ing up toward the fire. It proceeded frem a pile 
of light stuff heaped in the middle of the floor, 
which she extinguished without much difficulty ; 
and, to her relief, she found that the Indians had 
gone. They had feasted, first, on whatever pro- 
visions they were able to discover, and thrown 
the fragments about the room. The whole visit 
had lasted only an hour, but it is not strange 
that it seemed longer to Deborah. 

The remainder of the night passed away with- 
out any new alarm. Early in the morning she 
hastened to tell her story to the garrison in the 
town, and to send men in pursuit of her missing 
ones. The men returned in a few days without 
having found the slightest clue to her husband 
and brother. During the weeks which followed, 
there were rumors of skirmishes that had oc- 
curred between the whites and the red men, 
which awakened a hope that she might yet hear 
from them; yet no tidings came. And Deborah, 
though she never gave up hope, grew thin and 
pale under the terrible suspense. 

One day, as she sat revolving in her mind 
what steps she should take next, a shadow fell 
across the sunshine on the wall. She started, 
for she had grown nervous since her adventure 
with the Indians; but before she turned her 
head, a voice said,— 

“Sister Deb, are those potatoes done yet?” 

With a shriek she started up and threw her- 
self into her brother’s arms. 

“But where is my husband?” 

“The captain? O, he’s all right. He just 
stopped to let down the bars for the cows. 

Lieut. Darrell, who was always promoted to 
captain by Makepeace, now appeared, whereup- 
on some more embracing ensued. Then, when 
the baby had been duly kissed and dandled, the 
wanderers told their story. 

They had been met and overpowered by the 
Indians, and carried away captives, but had con- 
trived to sever their bonds and escape in the 
night; and after many perils and hairbreadth 
escapes, had made their way home, almost from 
the borders of Canada. 
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“And this lad behaved like a hero through it 

all,” said the licutenant, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Makepeace; “‘and is nothing so scat- 
ter-brained as he would have us think.” 
“I always knew he was a brave boy,’ 
Deborah. 
As to her own adventure, she would not tell 
them a word of it till she had spread before them 
a supper fully equal to the one so suddenly in- 
terrupted almost a month before. 


, 


said 


——-—_+o+—_ —. 


SILENCE. 


In silence mighty things are wrought; 
Silently builded, thought on thought, 

Truth’s temple greets the sky, 
And like a citadel with towers, 

The soul, with her subservient powers, 
Is strengthened silently. 


Soundless as chariots on the snow, 

The saplings of the forest grow 
To trees of mighty girth; 

Each mighty star in silence burns, 
And every day in silence turns 

The axle of the carth. 


The silent frost, with mighty hand, 
Fetters the rivers of the land 
With universal chain; 
And smitten by the silent sun, 
The chain is loosed, the rivers run, 
The lands are free again. 
——+o—____- 


For the Companion. 
JONADAB, 


My name is Jonadab. I wish my parents had 
had some acquaintance with English literature, 
I don’t believe they would have selected so out- 
landish acognomen. I was called John till the 
boys found out that the folks called me Jona- 
dab, and then they called me Dabby; so Dabby, 
on and off, I have been ever since. There was 
no use in frowning it down, or even fighting it 
down, and [ remember three black eyes, the re- 
sult of as many fights, offensive and defensive, 
I foolishly indulged in on account of my un- 
lucky name. 

My first great shock was connected with one 
of my young lady friends. I was at that time 
fully eight years old; she was six. I shall never 
forget my little child-idol, though thirty years 
have passed, and my youngest daughter is older 
than she was, then. 

Her name was Atty Burns. She was not beau- 
tiful with the charms that make pretty children. 
She had neither golden hair nor azure eyes. I 
am afraid her locks were red. May be she 
squinted a little; not much, for I remember 
there was an expression about the eyes that took 
captive my young imagination, and to me she 
was very beautiful. 

I was very attentive to Atty.. I teased for a 
new sled, one winter, that I might draw her 
from school, and I was never really happy in its 
possession unless she was on it. 

One day I overheard the following dialogue: 

“Before ’d have Johnny Carson, of all the 
boys in this school! Why, Atty, his real name 
is Dabby. Just hear, now: 

*Dabby Carson is my name, 
America’s T! nation, 

Atty Burns I like the best 
Of all the whole creation.” 

“His name’s Johnny,” exclaimed Atty, quite 
fiercely. “Look on his sled; it’s a big J and a 
big C, and Dabby don’t begin with either.” 

“No, his name’s Jonadab,’’ cried another girl, 
with terrible emphasis on the last syllable. 
“You ask him, now, if folks don’t call him Dab- 
by.” 

I don’t think any man ever suffered more than 
I, a child of cight, did, hearing this conversa- 
tion. 

What would Atty think of me? Ilow could 
[ hear her question andlive? Didn’t I go skulk- 
ing home that afternoon, afraid to meet the lit- 
tle lady? For three days I avoided her, and by 
that time, she, thinking me offended with her, 
chose Harry Whitaker, a young gentleman a 
year older than myself, for her friend and pro- 
tector; and—unkindest cut of all—from that 
time, she always called me Dabby. 

Children have very little sympathy from their 
elders. IfI went to my good, prim mother with 
the grievance, she invariably said,— 

“My boy must learn that to be good is better 
than to have the prettiest or greatest name.” 

She was right, of course, as mothers generally 
are, but the very word Dabby drove all thoughts 
of goodness out of my head. 

However, I worked hard to maintain myself 
as John. It was very scldom, after I was four- 
teen, that any one nicknamed me—knowing how 
odious it was to my feelings—except in pure 
fun or out of malice. 

When I was fifteen, Judge Daly, who lived in 
the house on the hill, sent over word to us that 
he intended giving a party to his niece, Miss 
Rose Hope, who had come from a far city om a 
visit to him. 





I had heard so much of Rose, through a friend 
of mine, that I was extremely anxious to see 


her. Rose was a beauty, she said, and one of 
the sweetest girls she had ever known. 

I had the vanity of a boy of fifteen. My look- 
ing-glass told me that my eyes were dark and 
penctrating, my features handsome, my shoul- 
ders broad, my stature quite manly, and I even 
thought I discerned an incipient moustache on 
my upper lip. 

The question recurred again and again to my 
mind, “I wonder what she will think of me?” 
Ned Smith and I were pretty good friends, bat 
our friendship had never yet been put to any 
very severe test. We had talked a good deal 
about Miss Rose, and Ned had joked me upon 
my superior appearance. He was not handsome, 
His form was badly proportioned, but he con- 
trived generally to make himself a favorite with 
most people, for he was witty and social. 

I was sure that he meant to ingratiate himself 
with the judge’s niece, and it gave me no par- 
ticular uneasiness; but at that time I had not 
seen Miss Rose. 

The evening came, and I cannot put upon pa- 
per how restless, how anxious, how almost nery- 
ous I was, as I prepared myself for the entertain- 
ment. Boys may be careless of appearance in 
the judgment of their elders, but I have seer a 
neck ribbon untied twenty times, a shirt-collar 
buttoned and unbuttoned at least forty, and a 
fair shock of hair parted and re-parted, combed 
and dressed in a dozen different ways, and after 
all, nothing suited. 

Just so I felt as I drew on my gloves, prepared 
to go to the judge’s entertainment. My mother 
looked me over solemnly, my father gave mea 
quick, scrutinizing glance. They had never gone 
to entertainments in their youth, I read it in 
their faces. 

“T hope you won’t be too fond of such things, 
my son,” said my mother. 

“OQ no, I don’t care much for them,’’ I said, 
carelessly; and, I am sorry to say, not truthful- 
ly, for I knew in my heart that I did. I was in- 
clined to gayety as the sparks to fly upward. 

Arrived at the judge’s, I was quite dazzled at 
the beauty of the guests and the splendor of the 
preparations. 

The grounds were tastefully lighted by Chi- 
nese lanterns; the house was brilliant without 
and within, but supreme over all the attractions 
there presented, was sweet Rose Hope. 

It is a musical name, and I am fond of musi- 
cal names, having been so un-euphoniously 
dubbed myself. 

“It isn’t possible his name is Jonadab, s 
handsome fellow like him,’ was the first shock 
my nervous system received. I think my ears 
are preternaturally acute. I know the name of 
Jonadab from the very formation of the lips. [ 
did not see who said it; I was only certain that 
it was not Miss Rose, for she was at the opposite 
side of the room. 

I hope I shall not be accused of undue vanity, 
if I say that Rose Hope showed me some atten 
tion that evening. I found that she was nots 
silly, fashionable girl, for she talked with much 
discrimination, and more good sense, and I sav 
Ned Smith give me a good many black looks. 

However, I did not care about that. Rose 
took me to the conservatory to show me a splet- 
did calla lilly; she piloted me round the garden 
that I might see the fountain play; she was very 
kind and gracious. and, thinking of my unfor- 
tunate name, I was thankful to her, and enjoyel 
the evening more than any I remembered befor. 

I went home elated, sweet bells sounding 0” 
the way. In spite of my nameI had been no 
ticed; not only noticed, but made much of, and 
I did not observe that on our meeting, next day, 
Ned Smith was very cool. 

It happened on the afternoon of that same diy 
I was going down Main Street, when I saw intl 
distance Miss Rose walking by the side of Nei 
It was evidently a casual meeting, and they wc? 
chatting very amicably together. I was pleastl 
at the thought of seeing them both, and walkel 
on, with heightened color, perhaps, but a reals 
smile on my lips, when, just before we met, Ned, 
pretending to have just recognized me, exclaimed, 
loud enough for me to hear,— 

“Why, there’s Dabby!” and as I could 
avoid them now, he cried out, “Holle, Dably! 
off to the park?” 

I don’t know what I did. I felt the hot, indit 
nant blood fly all over my face. Perhaps I bowel 
to Miss Rose, perhaps I did not. It might have 
been her little amused, surprised laugh I heat, 
as we passed each other, it might not; but! 
sure that if a glance could have killed, Ne 
Smith would have laid dead at my feet. 

I scarcely know how I got over that day,® 
indignant, so reckless I was. I said some * 
pertinent things to my mother, of which I i" 
ever since been heartily ashamed. I sulked 
I meditated vengeance. With Ned Smith 1™ 
never again on speaking terms. I am sory” 





say that I held my resentment for ten long ye** 
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But one blessed thing my name has done for 
me. I believe, under Heaven, it has often kept 
me from dissipation. For years I felt so dogged 
that I hated to go into society at ali. I stayed 
at home, curbed my restless inclinations for 
pleasure, fell into the habits of reading, and, for- 
tunately, of reading useful books. 

This well cultivated taste is now my solace, 
indeed, one of my greatest delights. Iam al- 
ways finding new wonders in this strange planet 
which we inhabit. Iam always marvelling at 
the glorious evidences of the Creator’s work. 

For this my ugly name is partly responsible; 
but still I do not advise any doting parent to 
name his eldest or his youngest darling Jonadab. 





For the Companion. 


A QUESTION. 
By Helen C. Weeks. 

“He'll pop in a month, sure as my name’s 
Stella. He’ll pop in a week if I give him a good 
chance.” 

“Don’t you do it, Stella. It’s fun to sce the 
agony, blushes and die-away glances, and up- 
setting every thing he touches. O,it’srich! I 
don’t know any better fun in the world than just 
leading the fellows on; pretending to be as sen- 
fimental as they are, and then when they’ve 
wound up to the highest pitch, and offer them- 
selves, like big geese, just saying, ‘Sir, you are 
entirely mistaken. I have no intention of mar- 
rying at present.’ They look so taken down, 
and so mad, and they can’t help themselves, 
you know.” 

“Once in a while, I do get sorry for Harry,” 
said the first speaker. ‘‘He’s in dead earnest, 
youknow. Why, I could have him this minute; 
but my goodness! I wouldn’t marry him for 
any thing. When I do settle down, I want it to 
be with somebody who has a little life and fun 
in him. . Harry hates round dances, and proses 
away about the essentials of real living, and all 
sorts of sober-sided stuff. O, we never should 
get on together! Why, last evening I was laugh- 
ing to him about the way his Cousin Fred court- 
ed Mary Harris, and how mad he was at the way 
she flirted, and I told him it was all nonsense to 
think a girl would give up every thing, and Fred 
might better make himself more agrecable; and 
he looked at me with his big cyes a minute and 
then repeated,— 

“-Learn to win a lady’s faith, 
Nobly, as the thing is Nigh; 

Bravely, as for life and death, 
With a loyal gravity. 

“Fred is one of the few men who think that,’ 
he said. ‘I wish there were more idea of loyal 
gravity among you girls and women. You're to 
blame for half your troubles the women’s rights 
people rave about.’ ” 

“O, he’s a regular stick, Stella. Tow youcan 
spend evening after evening listening to that 
kind of stuff I don’t see. Frank Blaisdell says 
he’s given up going to your housc, for there’s no 
chance for any thin but sermons when Harry 
Adams is there. You might better catch Frank, 
if you can. There’s fun enough in him.” 

“Good-morning, Miss Stella,” said a quict 
voice behind them, and a young man, bowing as 
he passed the two girls, walked swiftly on. 

“Mercy on us! It’s Harry Adams!” said Stel- 
la. “Do you suppose he heard, Anna?” 

“He’d have looked red or something, if he 
had,” said Anna Carter. “It’s queer, though, 
he should have gone by so fast. He isn’t gen- 
erally in such a hurry when he sces you.” 

“Well, I can’t help it if he did,” said Stella, 
after a few moments silence. “I sort of like 
Harry, after all; but he needn’t think I’d ever 
marry him. Here’s Mary Pierson’s. Let’s goin 
alittle while. I’m going to tell her just what 
we’ve been saying.” 

“Stella Randall! 
that for?” 

“For fun!” Stella had just time to say before 
the door opened, and Mary, leaning over the 
balusters, called,— 

“Come right up stairs, girls, into my room. 
Pm in a cloud of tarletan, and can’t get out.” 

“What do you think?” Stella began, half 
laughing, after the pretty evening dress had 
been examined and admired, and notwithstand- 
ing one or two meaning looks from Anna, she 
Tepeated the whole conversation. ‘What do 
you suppose he will do if he did hear?” she 
en 


What do you want to do 


“I should hope he would never enter your 
honse again, unless you reform your ideas,” 
Mary said, slowly. 

Stella flushed a little. 

“There you go, Mary Pierson! I knew I should 
catch it if I began. I’d like to know why I 
haven’t a right to flirt a little, if I want to?”’ 

“Because the love of a good man is too sacred 
a thing to play with. If you do not want it, do 
hot act as if you did, and then throw it away 


dell. I don’t wonder men lose all faith in wom- 
en, when they hear them go on as you do.” 
“[’m not the only one,” said Stella, a little 
sulkily. ‘Send a few shots somewhere else.” 
“I wish I could,” Mary went on, carnestly. 
“After all, Stella, you are not so much to blame 
as those who educated you, and they, in turn, 
can be partly justified in the same way. The 
wrong lies in the way every body jokes about 
marriage; good Christian people, just as much 
as those who are not. Not one mother in ten 
thousand teaches her girls that there is much 
more in a wedding than new clothes and pres- 
ents, and all the solemn possibilities of wife- 
hood are jested at from the beginning. You 
think marriage is a joke, and so you play with 
allmen. I tell you, girls, it seems to me more 
solemn than death!” 

“Mary, how can you!” said Stella. 
there could be the least comparison.” 
“But there is, girls. Just think a minute; 
death brings change to your one soul, but mar- 
riage affects the eternal welfare, certainly of two 
souls, who come together for life, but possibly of 
other souls who may be the result. You wouldn’t 
laugh with a friend who was ill, and wonder 
when her time would come. Why sheuld you 
laugh about marriage any more? For my part, 
it seems to me a sacrament, and till girls learn 
to think about it as such, they will enterit blind- 
fold, and divorces and all the miscries the daily 
papers are filled with, will go on and multiply. 
I wonder there are any decent husbands, when 
they see the low estimate women seem to put 
upon the tie.” 

“And all this from a little flirting,” said Stel- 
la, uneasily. “I’m sure I never thought there 
was any harm in it, but you frighten one. Why, 
I’ve had three offers already, and never thought 
there was any harm in getting all the fun out of 
them that I could. It never seemed as if there 
was any thing serious in such things, but I do 
believe there is.” 

“You have so much influence, Stella, that you 
could alter the notions of a good many girls, if 
you chose. You are so pretty and brizht that 
you attract every body, and need to take more 
care than a plainer girl would.” 

“T think we’ve had about cnough of this,” 
whispered Anna, who had remained silent 
through the conversation, and who now rose to 
go, as the door-bell rang. 

Stella was very quict during the walk home- 
ward, and made no answer to any criticism An- 
na had to make on “Mary Pierson’s absurd no- 
tions,” so that when they parted at Mrs. Ran- 
dall’s door, Anna walked away, indignant at the 
influence which had come between them, and de- 
termined to laugh it down, if possible. 

She could not succeed, however, for a revolu- 
tion was gradually taking place in Stella’s mind, 
aided, no doubt, by the fact, that Harry Adams’ 
visits had ended, and that it was most probable 
he had heard the conversation I have given you. 
Some months went by. People wondered at 
the change which had come over Stella, and 
Harry, who met her now and then at sociables, 
most of all. Her tone still rankled a little in his 


“As if 


more than she had ever dreamed she should, 
feared all possibility of his again liking her was 
ended. So one evening, standing quietly watch- 


intently upon her. 
forward, saying, softly,— 
“Come into the conservatory, Stella.” 


knows. 


hands as well as hers. 
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MIGHTY-MITES., 


iron. 





when offered, You are working with ajl your 





might to make marriage contemptible, and de- | larve, no larger than a grain of rice. What a 
serve all the unhappiness you'd get, in marrying | hundred axc-men could not accomplish by years 
an empty-headed, selfish dandy like Frank Blais- | of hard labor, this scemingly insignificant in- 


mind, and Stella, who had begun to value him 


ing the dancing at a gay little party, she was 
startled, on looking up, to see Harry’s eyes fixed 
As their looks met, he came 


Why should I tell you any more? You know 
there was an explanation, and I know that Stella 
is now a happy wife, using all her influence 
in her large circle of friends, to make marriage 
the sacred topic that it is, and to put down, as 
far as in her lies, the false ideas of flirting and 
beaus, which fill the minds of half the girls she 


Help her, girls, for the good work is in your 


“In one of Gulliver’s tales of his fabulous trav- 
els he tells us of being pinned down to the earth 
by pigmies no bigger than his thumb. But they 
came upon him by thousands. They bound him, 
finger by finger, with tiny ropes no bigger than 
ahair. Each one he could have broken in an in- 
stant, but altogether they bound him as fast as 
if he had been tied with cables, and fettered with 


“In a Carolina forest of a thousand acres you 
can scarcely find a tree that is not dead and 
crumbling to decay. No fire has swept over it, 
no lightning seathed those naked, bleaching 
pines, This ruin was wrought by a little insect’s 


sect sent its feeble offspring to perform. One 
alone could have little power, it is true. But 
millions were marshalled and all the skill of man 
could not stay their course.””— Young People’s 
Helper. 

One little sin or fault seems to amount to noth- 
ing, but repeat it a million times and the evil 
habit chokes us with threads of steel. 
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APRIL. 


Now melts the snow upon the hills, 
Unnumbered foaming, sparkling rills 

Come singing, tumbling down, 
Through balmy days and sudden showers 
We'll search the woods for early flowers, 

’Neath last year’s leaves so brown, 
O blissful hours of coming spring, 

After rude winter's frown! 

Little Corporal. 





For the Companion. 
NARROW ESCAPE FROM THE 
MOORS. 
In the year 1852 1 was on board the good bark 
Anita, from Boston, on a voyage up the straits, 
bound for Palermo. The winds had been light 
since we passed the Cape, but we were making 
some headway. The great ocean was crossed, 
and we felt so near our destined port, that we be- 
gan to think we were almost there. 
The current was setting in towards the coast, 
yet the shore was a long way off, when a dense 
fog came up and settled over the whole surface 
of the water. The captain gave strict orders to 
the mate, who was a heavy, lumbcring, good 
natured dummy, to keep a bright lookout. 
Early the next morning, the captain and his 
wife were at breakfast in the cabin, and the cau- 
tions were reiterated. The mate replicd that he 
would not be caught napping, but would call 
him if there were any signs of land ahead. Not 
long after, down he came, slowly and dcliberate- 
ly, as though there was no need of any hurry, 
and “guessed the captain had better come on 
deck and look round,” 

The captain sprang up the companion-way at 
a bound, and saw, to his alarm, that the shore 
was very near, and the vessel heading for the 
rocks not far from Apes’ Hill. 

“Hard up your helm!” he shouted, and hard 
up it was put, but too late. 

The headway was too much, and the vessel 
drove up on the shelving ledyze stem on, and stuck 
fast, her stern swinging free. 

“Well, this is a pretty fix into which you have 
brought us,” said the captain, angrily, to the 
mate. “You've anchored us hard and fast on 
the coast of Morocco. If some of the blood- 
thirsty natives should sce us, we can only say 
our prayers and die, for there are only two pis- 
tols and one old musket aboard, and not a pike 
or cutlass.” 

While the words were on the captain’s lips, as 
he swept his glass around the coast, he saw a 
crowd of half naked figures, with flashing sabres 
and bayonets, leaping from rock to rock, and 
hurrying down to the beach. 

On they came, about two hundred strong, 
large, powerful men, some carrying very long 
Moorish guns capped with bayonets, and cut- 
lasses buckled at their waists, others with sharp 
spears or boarding pikes, but all armed. 

Capt. Davis was not a man to be wholly over- 
come by an emergency, and he gave orders in- 
stantly to throw out a kedge anchor on the sea- 
ward side of the vessel, bending the whole crew 
to the windlass to heave her off. 

There was quite a space of deep water between 
the vessel and the shore, and there the black 
fiends stopped, gnashing their white teeth and 
howling with disappointed rage. Then discern- 
ing what the captain was about, they levelled 
their pieces at half cock, and made furious signs 
for him to stop heaving at the windlass. 

There was one among the crew who could 
speak Moorish, and through him the order was 
interpreted that the captain must lay by till the 
next day. 

The muzzles of the guns were dropped, and 
the captain went forward to take counsel with 
the crew. The interpreter was pale with fear, 
and trembled as though he had the ague. He 
said he had been in Algiers, but he never saw 
such a piratical set of men before as these looked 
to be. 

The captain’s wife was in the cabin, weeping 
and wringing her hands in mortal terror. Sud- 
denly the thought occurred to the captain to dis- 

play his flag; and up it went, and the stars and 
bars floated out from the peak. This movement 
created quite a tumult on shore, and at first 


only for a few minutes. 


there was some appearance of indecision, but 


They seemed to debate the subject, and then 


tales, and they would never be found out if they 

struck at once; and up went their signal in re- 

ply—a white flag on the point of a bayonet, with 

cros$bones—the true pirate’s blazonry the world 

over, and we knew what to expeet. 

Without waiting for any more words with the 

pirates, Capt. Davis turned to his men. 

“Come on, boys,’”’ he shouted,.and led the way 

himself. ‘‘Heave on the windlass all you know, 

and let ’em fire!” 

Just then one of those sudden gusts of wind 
so common along the mountainous coasts of the 
Mediterranean, struck the vessel and backed her 
out into deeper water, filling her sails and swing- 
ing her round into her native clement. The ca- 
ble was cnt by a few nervous blows, and with 
the loss of some fathoms of good manila and a 
kedge anchor, we pursued our way, followed by 
the whistling of bullets and such hideous yells, 
as even now, after the lapse of years, make my 
ears tingle. 

Our escape was almost miraculous. Had we 
fallen into their hands, the vessel and cargo 
would have been broken up secretly, and not 
one of us would have been suffered to escape to 
tell the story of the tragedy. ¢ 37 Goocn. 





“SHE HAS OUTLIVED HER USEFUL- 
NESS.” 
Not long since a good-looking man in middle 
life came to our door asking for the “minister.” 
When informed that he was out of town, he 
seemed disappointed and anxious. On being 
questioned as to his business, he replied,— 
“J have lost my mother, and as this place 
used tp be her home, and as my father lies here, 
we have come to lay her beside him.” 
Our heart rose in sympathy, and we said, 
“You have met with a great loss.” 
“Well—ycs,”’ replicd the strong man, with hes- 
itancy, ‘fa mother is a great loss in general; but 
our mother had outlived her usefulness. She 
was in her second childhood, and her mind was 
xrown as weak as her body, so that she was no 
comfort to herself and was a burden to every 
body. There were seven of us sons and daugh- 
ters; and as we could not find any one who 
would board her, we agreed to keep her among 
usa year about. But I have had more than my 
share of her, for she was too feeble to be moved 
when my tine was out, and that was more than 
three months before her death. Lut then she 
was a good mother in her day, and toiled very 
hard to bring us up.” 

Without looking at the face of the heartless 
man, we directed him to the house of a neigh- 
boring pastor and returned to our nursery, 

We gazed on the merry little faces which 
smiled or grew sad in imitation of ours, those 
little ones to whose car no word in our language 
is half so sweet as “mother,” and we wondered 
if that day could ever come when tlrey would 
say of us, “She has outlived her uscfulness—she 
is no comfort to herself and a burden to every 
body else!”’ and we hoped that befure such a 
day would dawn we mizht be taken to our rest. 

God forbid that we should outlive the love of 
our children! Rather Ict us die while our hearts 
are a part of their own, that our grave may be 
watered with their tears and our love linked with 
their hopes of heaven. 

When the bell tolled for the mother’s burial 
we went to the sanctuary to pay our only token 
of respect to the aged stranger; for we felt that 
we could give her memory a tear, even though 
her own children had none to shed. 

“She was a good mother in her day, and toiled 
hard to bring us all up—she was no comfort to 
herself and a burden to every body else!’ 

These cruel, heartless words rung in our ears 
as we saw the coflin borne up the aisle. The bell 
tolled long and loud, until its tongue had chron- 
icled eighty-nine—the years of the toil-worn 
mother. 

There she lies now in the coffin, cold and still 
—she makes no trouble now, demands no love, 
no soft words, no tender little offices. A look of 
patient endurance, we fancied also an expression 
of grief for unrequited love, sat on her marble 
features. Her children were there, clad in weeds 
of woe, and in an irony we remembered the 
strong man’s words, ‘She was a good mother in 
her day.” 

When the bell ceased tolling the strange min- 
ister rosc in the pulpit. His form was very 
erect, and his voice strong, but his hair was sil- 
very white. 

He read several passages of Scripture express- 
ive of God’s compassion to fecble man, and espe- 
cially of His tenderness when gray hairs are on 
him, and his strength faileth. He then made 
some touching remarks on human frailty, and 
on dependence upon God, urging all present to 
make their peace with their Master while in 
health, that they might claim [is promises when 








to come to the conclusion that dead men tell no 


heart and flesh failed them, ‘“Then,’’ he said, 
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“the eternal God shall be thy refuge, and be-| ‘so nervous,” with military precision, accompa- | Few men ever worked more resolutely for self- | ples that have made any advance from savage- 


neath thee shall be the everlasting arms.” 


Leaning over the desk, and gazing intently on | 


the coffined form before him, he then said, rev- 
erently, “From a little child | have honored the 
aged; but never till gray hairs covered my own 
head, did I know truly how much love and sym- 
pathy this class have a right to demand of their 
fellow creatures. Now I feel it. 

“Our mothcer,”’ he added, most tenderly, “who 
now lies in death before us, was a stranger to 
me, as are all of these, her descendants. All I 
know of her is what her son has told me to-day 
—that she was brought to this town from afar, 
sixty-nine years ago, a happy bride—that here 
she passed the most of her life, toiling, as 
only mothers ever have strength to toil, until 
she had reared a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters—that she Ieft her home here, clad in the 
weeds of widowhood, to dwell among her chil- 
dren; and that till health and strength left her. 

“God forbid that conscience should accuse 
any of you of ingratitude or murmuring on ac- 
count of the care she has been to you of late. 
When you go back to your homes, be careful of 
your example before your own children; for the 
fruit of your own doing you will surely reap 
from them when you yourselves totter on the 
brink of the grave. 

“IT entreat you as a friend, as one who has 
himself entered the evening of life, that you may 
never say in the presence of your families nor of 
Heaven: ‘Our mother had outlived her useful- 
ness-—she was a burden to us.’ 

“Nevér, never; a mother cannot live so long 
as that! No; when she can no longer labor for 
her children, nor yet care for herself, she can fall 
like a precious weight on their bosoms, and call 
forth by her helplessness all the noble, generous 
feelings of their natures.” 

Adicu, then, poor toil-worn mother, there are 
no more days of pain for thee. Undying vigor 
and everlasting usefulness are part of the inheri- 
tance of the redeemed. 


+o 
STILL ENOUGH ‘TO-DAY. 


It made my heart ache, yesterday, when you 
struck the child, because he made so much noise. 

Is he still enough for you, to-day? 

Last night, when he put up his sweet, rosy 
lips for a kiss, the thought came to me, how 
Christ-like is a little child, though all uncon- 
sciously so; He forgives seventy times seven 
times the unjust words and blows of a thought- 
less mother. I think I never went to see you 
but you complained of little Bertie’s noise; I 
wonder if the child is quict enough to please your 
most exacting wishes now? 

The dear baby was a noisy child. It geemed 
to be inherent in his nature to pound and upset 
things; to shout at the top of his sturdy iungs; 
to improvise all manner of whoops and yells, but 
it was only the working of the forceful nature 
that God gave him. He was not a wicked child; 
there really seemed to be no evil in his nature. 
He greeted you always with a kiss. 

I can see him now, springing up into your lap, 
his beautiful face all afire with love, tumbling 
your collar, rumpling your hair, disarranging 
your work—but O! loving you so! 

And I have seen you submit to it, frowningly, 
impatiently, with quick words, and as if it were 
a task which must be endured, glad when he had 
got through his rough caressinygs, that were so 
beautiful to me; calling him a little bear, and 
wishing—I will spare you a repetition of some of 
the speeches you have made, *O, wilful and 
thoughtless mother. 

He is still enough, to-day! 

Last night a strong angel came in the mid- 
watches, and he took your noisy baby out of 
your way. There was one look of unutterable 
love, one flinging up of the little arms to his 
mother, one passing smile so sweet no mortal 
hand could paint it—a smile, for all the quick 
words and wordless shakings, the frowns, the 
—— blows on his pretty shoulders. Is it any 
wonder that their ‘angels do always behold the 
face of our Father in heaven? 

Ah, he is very beautiful as I look at him now, 
waxen and cold, with the golden curls that will 
never need your finger to twine them any more; 
very lovely, very unlike “that noisy little thing!” 

His hands are exquisite in their fold, every 
dimple firmly marked, every tiny nail like cloud- 
€d pearl, every lash on that softly rounded cheek 
distinct as perfect repose can make it. The curve 
of the throat, the noble arch of the temples, the 
singing mouth, the tender bosom, the dainty 
limbs, are they all still enough for you, now? 

I dare not stay in yourhome—I dare not. Its 
silence would almost madden me, remembering 


as I do how harshly you dealt with the noble}. 


soul God gave in your keeping. I should hear 
his marching step, bringing. down that strong 
little foot. with the. ringing noise. that made.you 


| nied by his songs without language that ended | 
in the hearticst, swectest laugh I ever heard in | 
my life. 

I have often pitied the little creature, but it is 
you whom I pity now. You never knew the 
worth of the treasure lent you, but you are 
counting it to-day with bitter tears. You are 
counting it on lips that never refused to respond 
to your kisses before; you are counting it on 
hands that loved to cuddle in your bosom, you 
are counting it on scaled cyes that always looked 
up to youin gladdest delight, save when their lids 
were widened with grieving wondcr. 

Still cnough now. 

You can knit, and sew, and read, and visit; 
there is nothing to hindcr—save, perhaps, the 
memory of what will draw as bitter tears from 
your eyes as ever clouded mortal vision. 

But your home will be very quict. 

Mrs. Denison. 


————_—__—$<@>——_—_—_——_- 


THE BOYHOOD OF EMINENT CON- 
GRESSMEN. 


It may encourage some poor boy who desires 
to prepare himself for the best callings of life, to 
show that some of the men who have been prom- 
inent in our national Congress were not the sons 
of wealthy parents, but were oblized to work for 
their own support, and under this disadvantaze, 
to find time for the improvement of their minds. 

It is a remarkable fact that « large number of 
American statesmen have been farmer boys and 
apprentices. It is also an interesting fact that 
these boys acquired the rudiments of their edu- 
cation by resolute self-denial, working at their 
books while others were playing, idling or sleep- 
ing. 

The course pursued by many of them was to 
obtain an education sufficient to teach a district 
school, and to earn money enough by teaching 
to pay for instruction in academic and profes- 
sional studies. Sclf-instruction, teaching, and a 
course of professional training have been the 
three steps upon which numerous Americans 
have reached tie most honorable positions of 
statesmanship. 

George S. Boutwell, James Brooks, Horace 
Greeley, Hannibal Hamlin, John B. Ienderson, 
James K. Moorhead, James Il. Woodworth, 
Henry G. Raymond, Samuel A. Smith, Silas 
Wright, Sam Houston, Lewis Cass, Abraham 
Lincoln, and many others whose names have 
filled less conspicuous places in American polit- 
ical history, were hard working farmer boys, 
They earned their bread by farm labor, and used 
their spare hours for study. 

Benjamin F. Wade, only twelve years before 
he was elected to Congress, was employed with 
a spade and wheelbarrow on the Erie Canal. 
But his mind was at work as well as his hands, 
and with the feeling that God had given him 
mental qualities that should be used to influence 
others, he struggled until his aspirations were 
realized. 

Daniel Webster knew what it was to use the 
axe and the hoe, and his hands bore the marks 
of honorable toil; but it must be admitted that 
he was not much of a farmer. His brother used 
to say that his father sent Daniel to college to 
make him equal to the rest of the famiiy. 

George 8S. Boutwell, Allen A. Brad ord, Henry 
L. Dawes, Daniel 8S. Dickenson, Cyrus L. Dun- 
ham, Sidney Edgerton, John B. Henderson, Ed- 
ward H. Rollins, Owen Lovejoy, Thomas Ewing, 
Henry G. Raymond, Benjamin F. Wade, and 
very many other congressmen paid wholly or in 
part for their literary education by teaching. 
Each of these knew the vicissitudes and strug- 
gles of poverty, or the pressure of limited cir- 
cumstances in early life. 

John B. Alicy was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
when a lad, but he put his mind at work with his 
last. James M. Ashley was. self-educated, hav- 
ing been thrown upon the world to make his 
own fortune at the age of fifteen. He found em- 
ployment for a considerable period on one of 
the Ohio and Mississippi steamboats. He re- 
paired in part the defects of his early education 
by obtaining employment in a printing office, 

Joseph Bailey, one of the twelve Democrats 
who voted for the Constitutional Amendment 
abolishing slavery, acquired all of the education 
that he ever received, by his own exertions. 

George N. Briggs learned the trade of a hat- 
ter, and his early life was full of generous in- 
spirations and manly struggles. Nathaniel P. 
Banks was a bobbin boy. He aspired to be a 
public speaker even when he was at work amid 
the din of machinery and the flying of spindles, 

and sought to cultivate his forensic tastes by at- 
tending the mectings of a debating club. 

Andrew Johnson, who. was really a noble bay, 
was hungry for books and learning during all 
his: early days of toil, but he was never able to 
attend: school. He was. apprenticed .to a tailor. 





| II. Stevens, the lamented Senator Baker, who 


improvement than he. 

John b. Alley, Isaac Hill, James K. Moorhead, 
Millard Fillmore, Roger Sherman, and many 
others were apprentices. Erastus Corning was 
a clerk. Thomas Corwin was a penniless boy. 
John §S. Carlyle and Thomas Ewing were thrown 
upon their own exertions in their boyhood. The 
former was educated by his mother; the latter 
by his sister. 

A number of distinguished congressmen were 
left orphans at an carly age, and were obliged in 
youth to bear the burdens that belong to ma- 
ture years. Among these we may mention Au- 
gustus C. Baldwin, Simon Cameron, Alexander 


fell at Leesburg, and Stephen A. Douglas. 
Vice-President Colfax was left an orphan in 
childhood, and when about eleven years of ae 
he begun to contribute towards his own support 
and the support of his mother by working in a 
store. 

These eminent men worked with young hands 
as well as with young brains. There was no 
sunny, dreamy period in their lives, free from 
care, which answers our poctic conceptions of 
youth. The cares and responsibilities of life 
came upon them at once. They were schooled 
in realities, and not in pleasure-seeking. 

The lesson of these examples is, that suecess 
is within the reach of earnest minds, however 
great may be the obstacles in the way of its at- 
tainment. Poetry never sung more truly than 
in the following lines of Coates Kenney: 

“Destiny is not 
Without thee, but within. 
Thyself must make thyself. 
The agonizing throes of thought, 


These bring forth glory, 
Bring forth destiny.” 


HeEZEKIAN BuTTERWORTH. 
+9 -— 
MEASUREMENT OF TIME. — 

Perhaps in no way is the superiority of man 
over other animals better proved than in the va- 
rious ways in which he contrives to measure 
time. 

There is nothing in regard to which thought- 
ful men have taken more note, than of time. As 
far back as human knowledge extends, we find 
them engaged in making machinery for its meas- 
urement,—and the work has gone on until that 
machinery has become well nigh absolutely per- 
fect. 

As an instance of what man can do in the 
business of measuring time—dividing and subdi- 
viding it till the mind scarcely can comprehend 
the smallness of the division effected,—take the 
new clock that is mentioned as having been in- 
vented by a Philadelphian, and which is a mar- 
vel that would have astonished the Queen of 
Sheba when fresh from the contemplation of the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

This clock is so exquisitely made that it can 
measure the one ten-thousandih part of a second! 
This seems to be the wildest of absurdities when 
stated, and yet the fact is as stated. 

The dial-plate has a diameter of sixteen inches, 
and is separated into five thousand parts. The 
indicator makes two revolutions in a second,— 
and thus the ten-thousandth part of a second is 
obtained. When we consider that there are 
8600 seconds in an hour, and 86,400 ina day, 
we shall be able to form some idea, though but 
a faint one, of the exquisite minuteness of the 
subdivision effected. Should not this time-meas- 
urer be called the homeopathic clock? Cer- 
tainly it deals in small doses of time,—so small, 
that none bunt the scientifically trained mind 
fairly can appreciate them. 

The clock is placed on a table, under which 
the pendulum revolves. The number of revolu- 
tions being 172,800 in a day, the swiftness may 
be imagined, perhaps, but it defies description, 
or any attempt at it. It is stated that the entire 
works can be placed in a small cigar box,—rath- 
era vague way of putting the matter, but still 
clear enough for ordinary purposes. 

The only use to which this wonderful inven- 
tion has been put, so far as we know, is that of 
measuring the velocity of projectiles, for which 
purpose it has been accepted by the ordnance of- 
ficers of government. Thusitis solely employed 
to ascertain the time it takes to carry out a pro- 
ceeding that is intended to annihilate human 
ability to take note of time! But such an appli- 
cation of its powers serves to show how admira- 
ble is the clock, for it is necessary to be very ac- 
curate in firing projectiles. 

It is probable, however, that this remarkable 
time-piece will be used for many kindly ends, and 
we can understand that it can be made eminent- 
ly serviceable in various departments of science, 
the effect of which will be highly beneficial to 
mankind. 


result of progress in knowledge,—and it is; also, 





Accuracy in the measurement of time.is the 


ry have done something to measure time, and in 
exact proportion to all such advances has lheen 
the accuracy of learning in most other respects, 
Simple as a common watch appears, it is a 
most remarkable indicator of the greatness of 
man as a rational, a soul-possessing, and an im. 
mortal being. 
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THE LATE ROYAL AND NOBLE 
MARRBIAGHE. 


The marriage of the Princess Louise, fourth 


daughter and sixth child of Queen Victoria, with 


the Marquis of Lorne, eldest son of the Duke of 
Argyll, took place on the 2istof March. The 
place of the marriage was the chapel of §, 
George, at Windsor, a place of historical celeb. 
rity, which was splendidly fitted up for the oc. 
casion; and it was crowded by guests, consist. 
ing of persons of the highest rank. 

It required no less than four bishops to per. 
form the marriage ceremony; for the Bish- 
op of London, who led in it, was assisted by 
the Bishops of Winchester, Worcester and Ox. 
ford. If bishops can make happy marriages, 
this one should be supremely blessed in its re 
sults. 

The Princess had a large number of brides- 
mails, whose names show that they belong to 
some of the hizhest families in Great Britain,— 
for they are mentioned as bearing the names of 
Campbell, Butler, Seymour, Montague, Cecil, 
Fitzgerald and Gordon-Lennox—all of renown 
in British history. 

The Marquis of Lorne had but two grooms. 
men, one of whom was Ear! Perry, son and heir 
of the Duke of Northumberland, and the other 
was Lord Leveson-Gorver. 

The bride was dressed in white satin, with a 
white velvet train, and wore a Honiton lace veil; 
and a wreath of oranve flowers. The brides- 
maids wore silk dresses, with necklaces, and 
wreaths of roses. 

The bridegroom was clothed in green and sil- 
ver, the uniform of the Argyllshire artillery; and 
the sroomsmen wore uniforms of the volunteer 
riflemen. 

The accounts of the marriage ceremony say 
that the bridegroom, as he stood by the altar, 
looked pale and nervous; and that while the 
bride spoke her responses clearly, his could not 
be heard. The gentleman was possibly too selfé 
conscious, and was thinking only of himself, 
while the lady was of course thinking only of 
him. 

The marriage over, “the young folks’’ went to 
Claremont, to pass the honeymoon. On her 
journey, the Princess wore a travelling dress: of 
the Campbell. tartan, the plaid, that is, of her 
husband’s clan. The Campbells, as wecall them, 
are Sons. of Diarmid, Highlanders, and to them 
the Duke of Argyll is not a Duke, or British no- 
bleman, but McHainellor, the chief of their tribe, 
whose history goes. back nearlya thousand 
years. In their hearts, probably, they hold 
that the honor done is not by the Princess to the 
Lord of Lorne, but by the Lord of Lorne to the 
Princess. Such is the pride of clanship. 

We have written of this marriage, not because 
of the rank of the parties to it,—for in marriage 
it is not the Princess and the noble who are to 
be considered, but the woman and the man,— 
but because its occurrence is something that typ- 
ifies our time. Fifty years ago such a union 
would have been held an impossibility, but times 
have changed, and royal families have made 
some advances in human feeling, and remember 
that they, like the rest of us, are of one flesh and 
one blood. The.age is demoeratic, and while it 
depresses the few it elevates the many. 

It is more than two centuries since an English 
prince married a subject in a strictly legal man- 
ner; and the number of such marriages is not 
large throughout the whole course of English 
history. But now that an English sovereign 
has made a match between one of her daughters 
and one of her subjects, we may expect to see 
such marriages become more common. 

The effect will be to break down the partition 
which divides kings and princes from peoples, 
and so help prepare the way for the triumph of 
republicanism, or self-government everywhere. 

—_~+oo—__——_ 


A POWER OF A HOUSE. 


An Irish girl fresh from Ireland was set,by the 
family that hired her, to washing, the sidewalk, 
as her first work. As she went to the sidewalk 
she looked up at the four stories of the house, 
and then up and ‘down at the eleven houses which 
formed the block, and exclaimed,— 

“Faith, and .I’d be glad did the, folk.at home 
but know what power of a house I’m. to "bide 
in! It’s twice as large again as Castle 0’ Cor 
ney!” , 

She dashed on the water, and put the strength 





the cause of progress in knowledge, Ali. peo- 


of an Amazon to her broom, till the steps, of the 
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house of the lady who employed her, and the 
sidewalk shone, and then she passed to the next 
neighbor’s house and did thesame. By the time 
she was through that, and was ready for a third, 
she stopped to take breath and to fan herself 
with herapron. She smiled and nodded at aser- 
yant who every now and then popped her head 
out of an area, as if to make her acquaintance 
stealthily, and laughed as if she saw good sport 
in it. 

Just as she began the third sidewalk, her mis- 
tress’ boy came out, and she asked him,— 

“Do yer mamma have the whole road washed 
every day, young gintleman ?” 

“Go right on,” replied the rogue, and she went 
to work again where she had left off. 

The girl she had seen had now gathered two 
or three other servants about her, and they all 
joined in a hearty laugh, when all of a sudden 
poor Biddy saw that she had made an amusing 
blunder. 

She turned scarlet beneath the scorn of her 
wiser countrywomen, and cried, as she caught 
up bucket and broom, “Och, but I thought this 
was a power of a house for one family to bide in, 
and that it would break the back o’ ony Chris- 
tian to be washing all this road! But I see 
there’s heaps more 0’ ye ’bides in it, and ye may 
scour yer own road! Ye’re mane creturs for 
jeerin’ at me, when ye were once as green as me- 
silf!” 

PREPARING THE BORDEBS. 

This has nothing to do with “edgings,”’ or 
“trimmings,” or even decorating the rims of ap- 
ple pies! Borders are not the edgings of any 
thing. The word as we use it means flower 
beds, or flower borders. 

Every one who has a strip of ground filled 
with plants has a border. 

Now, how are these borders made? The spring 
is here, and we want a few flowers this summer. 
The borders are the first things to be prepared. 
How to do it depends upon what has been done 
on the spot the year before. If it was covered 
with grass, the sods must be dug up, the soil 
shaken out of them, and sods, roots, grass and 
all carefully removed. 

Then the loam that remains must be stirred 
and turned over with a fork or spade. If there 
are Many. stones, they must be picked up and 
carried away. 

Then, to make our plants grow happily and 
look plump and cheerful, we must give them 

something to eat. Get some old manure that 
has been laying by the barn for some time, and 
after breaking it up fine, scatter it over the soil. 


Then dig it under the surface with a fork or 
spade. If this is too hard work, get your father 
After rak- 


or your big brether to do it for you. 
ing the soil smooth, the border will be finished. 


Should it so happen that you have no grass 


plat to tear up, take any spot you can find. 


Wherever the potato, corn, or even beans will 
By all means have a 
little border somewhere, and plant and tend 


grow, flowers will grow. 


your own mignonette and heliotrope. 


* 
i. 


AN ATTRACTIVE LADY. 


If Eve drew the world out of its course we 
ought not to wonder when one of her daughters 
occasionally “draws houses,” like Anna Dickin- 
son, or draws ships, like the heroine of the fol- 


lowing story : 


Acommander in the royal mail service found 
his steamer some thirty miles out of her course. 
He was sorely troubled and could not account 
for the local attraction that had sent him so far 
outof the way. Instruments and calculations 
appeared equally faultless. Sorely troubled from 
haying passed a sleepless, watchful night, the 
I Seeing a 
lady sitting (as was her custom) near the binna- 
cle, it occurred to him. that probably her scissors 
Detecting noth- 


captain went on deck after breakfast. 


were resting on the ledge of it. 
ing of the sort, and bent on closer investigation 


he discovered that her chair had an iron frame. 
It also quite reasonably flashed across him that —jum; 
the lady’s ample crinoline was extended by steel 

ops. @ ex- 
claimed, with as much forgiveness and as little 


mustering all his faculties, 


Teproach in his tones as possible,— 


adam, you have by your local attraction 
prom ship some forty miles from her 


+e 
A FAIRY MAIL-BAG. 


The pretty apparatus described here for send- 
ing news might have been used by Queen Tita- 
lla when she) sent letters to Oberon. The uses 
of the quill in conveying intelligence have not 


all been exhausted yet: 


The Paris Gaulois, of November 17th, men- 
tious the safe arrival, on the previous day, of.a 
T pigcon with dispatches. The written 
Communications were all contained in.a scrap of 
Paperaboutone and three-quarters inch in length 


Carrie) 


nearly one.and a halfinch in breadth. 
to one of the, tail-feat 


of paper. was inclosed in a quill, whieh 
of- the 


but the most powerful microscope would reveal 
the nature of the contents, an immense number 
of messages. The paper was ruled into four col- 
umns, the first of which was occupied by the of- 
ficial description of the document, and the other 
three columns were devoted to dispatches from 
the government delegation at Tours and to pri- 
vate messages. 

a. 2s 
HAVE YOU PAID 
For your Companion this year? No? Are you 
uncertain about it? Ask the figures against 
your name, on the margin of your paper. Their 
reply will be prompt and polite, and as consid- 
erate as brevity can possibly make it. 
If you have not paid your subscription, re- 
member that a good act is never out of season, 
and gratify the Publishers by sending them the 
amount due. The moncy can be sent in a let- 
ter, by mail, to the address of 

PeRRY Mason & Co., 

Publishers Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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ANCESTRAL WISDOM. 


In Pennsylvania, not many years ago, dwelt 
the descendants of Peter Van Schreubendyke, 
who had cleared his own farm, guarded it care- 
fully from the attacks of Indians, and willed it 
to lis son Jacob. Situated in the interior, and 
far from any settlement, the farm was transmit- 
ted in regular order from father to son, and at 
last became the property of Heinrich Van 
Schreubendyke, a good-natured, stolid Teuton, 
whose son Johannes, a bright and lively youth 
of sixteen years, was told to saddle the horse 
and ride to the mill with the grist, and hurry 
back. The grist was on such occasions placed 
in one end of the bag and a large stone in the 
other end to balance it. 
Johannes having thrown the sack across the 
horse’s back, and got the grist evenly divided, 
had no need of the stone to balance it. He ran 
to his father and cried,— 
“O, father, come and see; we don’t need the 
stone any more.” 
The old gentleman calmly surveyed the scene, 
and, with a severely reproachful look, said,— 
“Johannes, your fadder, your grandfadder and 
your great-grandfadder, all went to de mill with 
de stone in one end of de bag, and de grist in de 
odder. Unt now you, a mere poy, sets yourself 
up to know more as dey do. Yust put de stone 
in de pag, and never more let me see such smart- 
ness like dat.” 
+e 

DR. FRANKLIN’S TOAST. 
Dr. Franklin once dined with the English and 
French ambassadors, when the following toasts 
were drunk: 
The British ambassadors said: ‘‘England—the 
sun whose bright beams enlighten and fertilize 
the remotest corners of the earth.” 
The French ambassador, glowing with nation- 
al pride, but too polite to dispute the previous 
toast, drank: ‘‘France,—the moon whose mild, 
steady and cheering rays are the delight of all 
nations, consoling them in darkness, and mak- 
ing their dreariness beautiful.” 
Dr. Franklin then arose, and, with his usual 
dignified simplicity, said: ““George Washington, 
—the Joshua who commanded the sun and moon 
to stand still, and they obeyed him.” 


—~oo_—- 
HIS PLAN. 
“How,” said Mr. Munsell to Mr. Yates, ‘‘do 
you accomplish so much in so short a time? 
Have you any particular plan?” “I have, I go 
and do it.” 
All that is really praiseworthy in life comes of 
systematic industry. Plans and aspirations, of 
themselves, accomplish nothing. ‘For me,” said 
Cicero, one of the most successful men of an- 
tiquity, “even my leisure hours have their occu- 
pation,” 
++ -  — 
ANALOGICAL REASONING. 
A writer for a high school magazine, who 
hopes to become a philosopher, some day, thinks 
that the principles of homeopathy were first 
discovered by Mother Goose. In proof of this 
the writer cites the case of the man who 
——‘“‘jumped into a bramble bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes.” 
And then on strictly homeopathic principles, 


into the self-same bush, 
And scratched them in again.” 





KNOW HIS NOSE, 


He knows his nose. I know he knows his 
nose, He said I knew he knew his nose, and if 
he said .he knew I knew his nose, of course he 
knows I know he knows his nose. 

This reminds us of the wood-chopper’s excla- 
mation, which most of our readers have heard: 
“Of ali the gaws Lever saw; I never saw a saw 
saw as that saw saws.” This last sentence is a 
grammatical one. Parse it. 

— ter nanaions 
SPECIMEN FARMING, 

“Sambo, is your master a good farmer?” 

“O yes, massa, fus-rate farmer—he make two 
crops in one year.”’ 

“How. is that, Sambo?” 


ney, once; .dem in de spring: he'selhall 





Pigeon, and. upon it impressed. by means. of 
Photography, in chatestnn 80 =, that; none 


“Why; you see he seld his hay im de fall, and 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost..............555+ 





1 American Parlor Organ, cost 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ...... $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each.........8100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—cach Present . 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each.................- 

10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. #12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .83. 


10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach. $3, 





10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the COMPANION who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
warp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


& W.H. Smit, of this city. 





Are the superior 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. 





good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


the best in use. 


subscribers. 


not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any Defeon sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for #2 60, payment 
in advance, No Premium given. 


A person sending hisown name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for $3 50, pay- 
mentin advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





make mo : 
de, hides ob all cattle dat.dia:for. want ob de hay, 
and make money twice-—dat’s two.crops,massa.’ 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. S. D. 
They are first-class instru- 


factured by- the Elgin 
They are in beautiful 6. 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for in a 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Szrv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
uMs or Commissions they may receive for their new 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 








WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each weck. 
we can use only brief communications, 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do so, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
My Jirst is a girl’s nickname. 


My second is a boy's nickname, 
My whole is a ghost. Ww. H. 


2. 
NAMES OF RIVERS TRANSPOSED. 


Noah and she. 
A one long ham. 
I can shoot u. 
. To scare man, 
A son gal cap. 


om gogo 


Gay AND Happy. 





HaurTspoy. 


BLANKS, 
Fill the following blanks with words spelled differ- 
ently but pronounced alike. 
Mrs. —— has gone to —— a friend. 
—— never saw such an ——. 
Come —— if you wish to —. 
The little —— is out taking the —. 
She made a —— for her —. 
I will buy the —— if you do not —— me. 


ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the ° JENNIE. 
makers alone is fiici to their superior 5. 
ualities. HIDDEN RIVERS. 
’ ¢ z ag vow _ on her pee. ane 
r. Edwards is to speak to-night. 
THE WATCHES Martha mesmerizes her subjects, 
Charles had on his overcoat. G. G. B, 


ENIGMA, 

Iam com d of ten letters. 

My 8, 9, 10 is a weight. 

My 7, 5, 6 is a liquor. 

My 8, 5, 6 is a metal. 

My 1, 2, 3 is a verb. 

My 8, 9, 1 is used in the manufacture of rope. 

My 4, 2, 3 is a verb. 

My 1, 5, 6, 7 part of a bird. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished American, 
CHARLIE AND ROBERT. 


7. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in race but not in run, 
My second in cannon but not in gun; 
My third is in rain but not in snow, 
My fourth is in Robert but not in Joe; 
My ji/th is in bucket but not in pail, 
My sizth is in prison but not in jail. 
My whole is an American explorer. 
VIOLET. 
Conundrums. 
When is a conundrum dangerous? When it is 
given up by a physician, 
When isa grocer like a highwayman? When he 
lieg in weight. z 
Why is a grain of sand in the eye like a schoolmas- 
ter’s cane? Because it hurts the pupil. 
When does a chair dislike you? When it can’t 
bear you. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


lH AN NAH 

AANNAA 

NNNNNWN 

NNNNNN 

A AN NAA 

HANNAH 
2. “Proveall th ; hold fast that which is good.” 
oe as tho winds come when forests are 
rended.” 
4.” road. 


oy mr rape: cn ane 


sae sna, 


a a a AB 
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For the Companion. 


THE BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE OF 
YULE. - 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
My spring time of life has departed ; 
Its romance has ended at last; 
My dreamings were once of the future, 
But now they are all of the past. 
And memory oft in my trials 
Goes back to my pastimes at school, 
And pictures the boys who once loved me 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


The school-house still stands by the meadow, 
And green is the spot where I played, 
And flecked with the sun is the shadow 
Of the evergreen woods where I strayed. 
The thrush in the meadowy places 
Still sings in the evergreens ¢ool, 
But changed are the fun-loving faces 
Of the children who met me at Yule. 


I remember the day when, a teacher, 
I met those dear faces anew, 
The warm-hearted greetings that told me 
The friendships of childhood are true. 
I remember the winters I struggled 
When careworn and sick in my school, 
I remember the boys who then loved me 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


So true in the days of my sadness 
Did the hearts of the little ones prove, 

My sorrow grew light in the gladness 
Of having xo many to love. 

I gave my own heart te the children, 
And banished severity’s rule, 

And happiness dwelt in my school-room 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


I taught them the goodness of loving 
The beauty of nature and art; 
They taught me the goodness of loving 
The beauty that lies in the heart. 
And I prize more than lessons of knowledge 
The lessons I learned in my school; 
The gentle embraces at morning, 
The kisses at evening, in Yule. 


More tender than now were my feelings, 
My face was more gentle and mild, 

I was nearer the heavenly kingdom 
The Saviour compared to a child. 

O then when the little ones tried me 
By heedlessly breaking a rule, 

I could pray with them kneeling beside me, 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


IT rememter the hour that we parted,— 
I told them, while moistened my eye, 
That the bell of the school-room of glory 
Would ring for us each in the sky. 
Their faces were turned to the sunset, 
As they stood "neath the evergreens cool, 
I shall see them no more as I saw them, 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


The bells of the school-room of glory 
Their summons have rung in the sky, 
The moss and the f-rn of the valley 
On some of the little ones lie; 
Some have gone from the wearisome studies 
Of earth to the happier school; 
Some faces are bright with the angels 
Who stood in the sunset at Yule, 


I love the instructions of knowledge, 
The teachings of nature and art, 

But more than all others the lessons 
That come from an innocent heart. 

And still to be patient, and loving, 
Aud trustful, L held as a rule, 

For so I was taught by the children 
Of the beautiful village of Yule. 


My spring time of life has departed; 
Its romance has ended at last; 

My dreamings were once of the future, 
But now they are all of the past. 

Methinks when I stand in life’s sunset, 
As I stood when we parted at scheol, 

I shall see the bright faces of children 
I loved in the village of Yule. 


~<+2> 
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A NOBLE FISHER BOY. 


Our readers may remember the story of “The 
Little Moss-gatherers,’’ published in the Com- 
— several years ago, where a little girl six 
years old saved the life of some younger children 
at the expense of her own. The following touch- 
ing account of peril and sacrifice is similar in 
many points, thouzh in this case the noble 
young benefactor and martyr was a boy : 


The 9th of October, 1877, will be long remem- 
bered among the Labrador fishermen. On that 
day an awful hurricane raged along the coast. 

One of the fishing vessels, with a large num- 
bér of. men, women and children on board, was 
caught in the storm, and tried hard to ride out 
the hurricane, After a few hours of fearful sus- 
pense she dragged her anchors and was driven 
ashore. 

With great difficulty all on board were safely 
landed. Drenched with rain, blinded by the 
snow drifts, shivering in the cutting blasts, they 
found themselves on an uninhabited part of the 
coast, the nearest huts being nearly five miles 
distant. 

The gloomy night closed in as the last of them 
was dragged ashore from the wreek. Their only 
hope lay in endeavoring to reach the distant 
huts; and in the darkness and storm they stag- 
gered on through the trackless wilderness. Who 





‘down and expired. 


can picture the horrors of that night of suffer- 
ing to this forlorn band! 

When the morning sun shone out nineteen of 
them lay dead along the shore. A group of three 
women and two children clasped in one anoth- 
er’s arms and half buried in mud was found, all 
stiff and stark in the icy embrace of death. 

During the darkness and confusion of landing, 
a family of four young children were separated 
from their parents, who sought for them in vain, 
and at length gave them up for lost. 

A boy of fourteen, hearing the cries of these 
poor little ones, and finding they hud no guide 
or protector, resolved to do what he could to 
save their lives. ‘Io reach the huts with them 
being impossible, he made the shivering children 
lie down, locked in cach other’s arms; then he 
set to work resolutely, collecting moss, of which, 
fortunately, there was a large quantity about, 
and piling this around them, layer upon Jayer, 
he at length succeeded in excluding partially the 
piercing cold. 

Fortunately, too, he found on the beach the 
fragment of an old sail which he spread over all; 
and collecting more moss, he increased the rude 
covering until the poor little sufferers ceased to 
cry with the bitter cold, and declared themselves 
more comfortable. 

Through all the dreary hours of that awful 
night that heroic boy stood alone by these chil- 
dren, replacing their covering when the wind 
scattered it, and cheering them with words of 
hope. He might have tried to escape with the 
others, but he would net leave his helpless 
charge. 

At length day dawned; and then he turned his 
tottering steps towards the settlement to seck 
for aid. When about half way he met the par- 
ents of the lost children, wild with grief, com- 
ing to search for their dead bodies, as they had 
no expectation of finding them alive. 

The young hero quietly told them what he had 
done to save them, and by his directions they 
soon found the spot where they lay. Onremoy- 
ing the covering of moss, they found the little 
creatures snug and warm, and in a refreshing 
sleep. 

. What words could picture the wild joy of fa- 
ther and mother at that sight! But alas! on 
their way back, near the spot where they had 
parted with him, they found the noble boy who 
had saved their children’s lives at the expense of 
his own, lying dead. Nature was exhausted, 
after the fatigue and exposure of the nizht, and, 
unable to reach the friendly shelter, he sank 


TOM STINCHFIELD AND THE 
INDIANS. 


The carly pioneer settlers of Maine were tough 
and hardy men, and it was well they were, for 
they were forced to have some tough and hard 
dealings with the native savages. The Lewiston 
Weekly Journal, in an account of the ancient 
history of the town of Leeds, relates some inci- 
dents in the life of Thomas Stinchfield, 2 man 
who reminds us somewhat of Chamberlain, the 
hero of ‘“Lovewell’s fight:” 


lic was a most powerful, athletic man, weigh- 
ing some 250 pounds. He had cultivated the 
friendship of the Indians by his justice and hind 
offices, and his physique was such as to inspire 
their fear. Although he trusted them on all oc- 
casions, he never lost a debt, unless the Indian 
died. He would never trust a stray Indian. 

An Indian chief made his lodge near Stinch- 
field’s, and having imbibed too freely of occupee, 
became quarrelsome and abused his squaw. 
Stinchfield was sent for, and repaired to the wig- 
wam, rope in hand. 

When he arrived, the chief played possum, 
pretending to be sick. Stinchficld took a turn 
around one of his ankles, threw the rope over 
the lodge pole, and suspended the Indian in the 
air. Stinehfield would not release him until he 
promised never to abuse his squaw again. 

The Indians had a mortal hatred of the negro. 
One of the Indians entered §.’s cabin, where a 
negro was seated at the table. He drew his 
knife and rushed upon the black man. 8. sprang 
and seized his musket, declaring if blood was to 
be spilled upon his floor, he would spill it; and 
the Indian desisted. The Indian council lodge 
was ona knoll south of the river and west of 
the railroad. 

Stinchficld made a visit to the tribe of Indians 
who inhabited the Sandy River region. He found 
none but squaws and children in the camp. The 
Indians had gone to Sandy River to trap, and 
make maple sugar. Stinchfield was tired and 
hungry, aera travelled twenty-five miles on 
snow shoes. He had retired to rest in the guest 
room. Suddenly the wigwam was a scene of 
wild commotion. The squaws had their cars to 
the ground, and said they heard a tramping in 
the distance, and that the enemy was coming 
upon them. 

Presently their fears were relieved by the arri- 
val of the tribe. When they passed through S.’s 
apartment they only uttered “ugh,” a sound ex- 
—— of rage and revenge. S. had never 

eared in the presence of Indians before. He 
saw vengeance depicted upon their countenances. 

Ife said, “I am, and“ ever have been, your 
friend. 1 have never deceived or betrayed you.” 

The only reply was “ugh.” 

There was sullen silence for some fifteen min- 
utes. In the meantime the squaws had renewed 
the fire, and were heating water in the kettles. 
The Indians took the locks from their muskets, 
and boiled them in the water. §. mistrusted 
some dire revenge was meditated. He arose and 
stood in their midst, and said,— 

“L have been true to you for years. I swear 
truth and secresy to you now. Thomas never 
lied. Tell me what this means, and I am with 
you tothe death.” 








river to trap and make sugar—the white men 
have stole them. Before the sun arises on them 
they shall be with the evil spirit, and their wig- 
wams shall be ashes.” 

S. tried for a long time to pacify them, but in 
vain. ‘Their muskets were washed and oiled, 
and their cartouches well supplied with ammu- 
nition. §. asked them how many traps and ket- 
tles they had lost. They stated. 

“Now,” said S., “send some of your men with 
me, and I will give you as many traps and ket- 
tles as you have lost, and ten gallons of rum to 
boot.” 

They accepted his offer, and thus the white 
settlement between Farmington Hill and the 
Falls was saved from massacre. S. charged the 
bill to Butterfield, the principal of the white set- 
tlement, and he paid it. The whites excluded 
the thieves from the settlement, and it is said 
they went to Winthrop as outlaws. 
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THAT WHITE FIGURE. 


People who figure in scaring enterprises are 
likely to get severely paid off, but here is a case 
where the wrong party took the fright. The 
good it did him, however, reconciles us to the 
apparent injustice of the catastrophe: 


One of the most remarkable cases of sudden 
cure of disease was that of a rheumatic individ- 
ual, with which is connected an amusing ghost 
story. 

There were a couple of men in some old sét¥led 
part of the country, who were in the habit of 
stealing slreep, and robbing churchyards of the 
burial clothes of the dead. 

A certain public road led past a meeting-house, 
where there was a graveyard, and not far off a 
tavern. 

Early one moonlight night, while one of these 
miscreants was busy robbing a grave, the other 
went off to steal a sheep. The first one, having 
accomplished his business, wrapped a shroud 
around him and took a seat in the meeting- 
house door to wait for his companion. 

A man on foot passing along the road towards 
the tavern, took him to be a chost, and, alarmed 
almost to death, ran as fast as his feet could car- 
ry him, to the tavern, which he soon reached, out 
of breath. 

As soon as he could speak he declared that he 
had scen a ghost robed in white, sitting in the 
churchdoor. Butnobody would believe his story. 
But, incredulous as they were, no one could be 
found that had courage enough to go. 

At length a man who was so afflicted with the 
rheumatism that he could scarcely walk, de- 
clared he would go if the man would carry him 
there. He at once agreed, took him on his back, 
and off they went. 

When they got in sight, sure enough it was as 
he said! 

Wishing to satisfy themselves well and get as 
near « view as possible of his ghostship in the 
dim lizht, they kept venturing nearer and nearer. 

The man with the shroud around him took 
them to be his companion with a sheep on his 
back, and asked, in a low tone of voice,— 

“Is he fat?” 

Meeting with no reply, he repeated the ques- 
tion, raising his voice higher. 

“Is he fat?” 

Still no reply. 

Then in a vehement tone, he called,— 

“Ts he fat?” 

This was enough! 
his back replied,— 

“Fat or lean, you may have him!” 

And dropping the invalid, he travelled back to 
the tavern as fast as his feet would carry him. 
But he had scarcely arrived there when along 
came the invalid on foot too! 

The sudden frizht had cured him of rheuma- 
tism; and from that time forward he was a well 
man. 





The man with the other on 
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AN EXPLOSION, 
The steamer S. exploded, several years ago, 





edge. 


for an item: 
“I say, is the 8. blown up?” 
“Ta.” 


“Was Capt. S. killed?” 
“T am the captain.” 


blown?” 
ever did in my life before I came down here.” 


The other started on a run for his office. 


two weeks off, he wrote as follows: 


about three months.”’ 
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CUT OFF THE WRONG HEAD. 





and drove him into a stone wall, where actio1 
immediately commenced. 


woodchuck would take the dog back. 

The old gentleman’s sympathies getting hig 
on the side of the dog, he thought he must h 
him. So putting himself in 





They said, after a private consultation, “Ten 
days ago we carried our traps and kettles to the 


axe above the dog, he waited 


with terrible effect, and burned to the water’s 
Capt. 8. was blown into the air, alighting 
near a floating cotton bale, upon which he float- 
ed uninjured, but much blackened and muddied. 
Arriving at last at a village several miles below, 
to which news of the disaster had preceded him, 
he was accosted by the editor of the village pa- 
per, with whom he was well acquainted, eager 


“The thunder you are! How high were you 
“Hizh enough to think of every mean thing I 


The 
paper was about going to press, and not wishing 
to omit the item of intelligence for the next issue, 


“The steamer §. has burst her boilers, as we 
learn from Capt. S., who says he was up long 
enough to think of every mean thing he ever did 
in his life before he lit. We suppose he was up 


An old farmer of Sumner, Mass., was out one 
fine day looking over his broad acres, with an 
axe on his shoulder and a small dog at his heels. 
They espied a woodchuck. The dog gave chase 


The dog would draw 
the woodchuck partly out from the wall, and the 


h 
cip 
ition, with the 
r the extraction 
of the woodchuck, when he would cut him down. 


Soon an opportunity offered, and the old man 
struck; but the woodchuck gathered up at the 
same time, tock the dog in far enough to receive 
the blow, and the dog was killed on the spot, 
For years afterward the old gentleman, in relat. 
ing the story, would always add, “And that dog 
doesn’t know to this day but what the wood. 
chuck killed him,” 
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LOBSTER TRAPS. 


Lobsters are caught in creels or pots, which 
consist of a picce of netting attached to a cirey. 
lar piece of iron with anether piece rising up 
over it like the bale of a kettle, from which the 
bait is suspended. When dropped to the bottom 
of the water the rim rests on the ground, so that 
the lobsters crawl over it to get at the bait, and 
when tle creel is pulled up the lobsters are 
ae in it and emptied into the boat or on the 
and. 

Lobsters live entirely upon animal food, and 
are attracted by the meat, even if it is in a state 
of putrefaction. Bright and shining objects 
seem to attract them so, that they will often en. 
ter the pot if there is nothing in it buta few oys- 
ter shells with the white side up. 

A few yeurs ago a curious bait was employed 
with great success. It was very simple, being 
nothing but a common plhial silvered on the in- 
side. This was hung in the lobster pots and at- 
tracted them to the bait. It is probable that the 
glittering object attracted their attention, and 
that when they approached this to satisfy their 
curiosity, they perceived the bait and entered the 
trap to get it. 

Lobsters part with their claws with much in- 
difference, and often will shake them off on hear- 
ing a sudden noise. It is said that the captains 
of certain vessels were accustomed to levy a tol} 
upon the lobster fishermen, threatening that un- 
less a certain number of lobsters were furnished 
them, they would fire cannon over the lobster 
grounds, and make them shake off their claws, 

When fishermen find they have wounded a 
lobster, they have recourse to a strange but effi- 
cacious remedy. If one of the claws is wounded, 
the creature would soon bleed to death unless 
some means were used to stop the flow of blood. 
So they twist off the entire claw, when a men- 
brane immediately forms over the wound; and 
from the centre of the scar sprouts out anew 
limb to take the place of the old one. 
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DEAD IN JESUS. 


Mr. Corderoy, speaking of a Sunday scholar 
at Walworth, says, “There was a little girl, not 
long ago, severely scalded. She was taken to 
the hospital, and only survived a short time. 
There lay the little sufferer, all her last night on 
earth, in the doleful sick ward of that hospital; 
nothing was heard to break the stillness of the 
hour but the ticking of the great clock. By-and- 
by there arose from her bed a low but swect aud 
beeuteous melody: 
“Jesus, the name to sinners dear, 

The name to sinners given; 
It scatters all my guilty fear, 

And turns my hell to heaven.” 


All was still azain; nothing was heard but the 
ticking of the great clock in the ward. At length 
the voice broke out again, and even more sweet- 
ly than before: 
“Happy, if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp His name, 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb!” 


The nurse hastened to the bedside, but she 
was too late; anzels had heen there before, and 
he happy spirit of the child had gone from sins 
ng “Behoid the Lamb!” on earth, to see Him in 
His glory above. Sunday school teachers, thee 
are results worth striving for, and sucls as will 
well repay all your toil.— Biblical Treasury. 


—_—_——_+or 
“I PLAN TO COME.” 
A thought beforehand is an excellent thing 
for boys, but not many take it in scason: 


“How is it you are never late at Sabbath 
school, Edwin?’ 

His Sabbath school began at quarter before 
nine in the morning, and I concluded many of 
the children found it hard to be prompt, as they 
came straggling in all through the beginning 
exercises. Edwin, never; he was always on time. 

“How is it, Edwin?” : 

“Q, I always plan. to come,” said Edwin. ‘T 

ut the shine on my boots over niyzht. I findmy 
Bible, and question and library books, and put 
them together in a safe place beforehand. ! 
brush and put on my Sunday clothes before 

breakfast. go after breakfast and prayers I have 
nothing to do but just go to school, and I start 
in season to get there before the superintendent 
rings the school to order.” 


t 
i 
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A BOY’S TOBACCO SPEECH. 
I go against tobacco because it goes against 





me. I eschew it; I will not chew it. I will tel 
you why. : 
1st. 1 do not like the taste of it. It tastes 


worse than the bitterest medicine ever put to HY 
lips. Itis such sickening stuff. 

2d. I don’t like the looks of it. In the worl 
of another, “When I see the tobacco, I pity te 
mouth that chews it; and when I sce the mouth 
which chews it, I pity the tobacco. It has not 
taking color. It is of a dirty dirt color.’ 
na} 8d. -E don’t like the effect ofits use. It makes 
the teeth yellow and brown, when they shouldbe 
white; it makes the breath sour and offensi™ 
when it should be sweet; it injures the voice, 
that those who chew cannot sing and speak © 
advan The voice breaks, and the choris# 
crowks like a raven when he should sing like § 
bobolink; the orator merely barks, and 
bark is very disagreeable, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 





For the Companion. 
STORY OF THE SQUIRREL, 
WS 





Alittle gray squirrel, who lived in a wood, 
Picked up all the nuts and apples he could, 
And hid them away in an old hollow tree, 

To eat in the winter; wise squirrel was he! 


He worked very busy collecting his store, 
Enough for the season, perhaps even more; 

And when he had finished, his work being done, 
He thought he’d go off for a nice little run. 


So one autumn morning, a bright, pleasant day, 
This brave little squirrel from home went away. 
He climbed every tree in a neighboring wooed, 

And seemed very happy, as all squirrels should. 


He found some red berries that tempted him quite, 
For squirrel was blest with a good appetite. 

He feasted on apples and had a nice treat, 

And hid what was left when no more he could eat. 


But when he went home for a nice little rest, 
Some naughty, bold robber had been to his nest 
And carried away all his nice winter’s treat, 

And left little Bunny with nothing to eat. 


Poor Bunny! he scolded and chattered loud, too; 
For that is the way angry Buns always do. 
But finding that scolding did no good at all, 


. He rolled himself up in a little round ball. 


He went off to sleep in his snug little nest, 


And’woke up next morning quite calm and refreshed. 


Then he set out again on a wonderful tour, 
To find a new home from the robbers secure. 


While searching about in a forest quite nigh, 
He found an old shagbark that grew very high. 
Now up scampered squirrel, without any fear, 
For surely no robber could ever reach here. 


Ahole he soon found on the top of the tree; 

“Ah, this is the place,”’ said the squirrel, ‘‘for me.’”’ 
He found some sweet acorns that lay on the ground, 
And plenty of nuts, too, lay scattered around. 


So when winter came he’d enough and to spare, 
And oft with his neighbors an acorn would share. 
And Bunny still lives in his nest on the tree, 

Nor would he exchange it, so happy is he. 


Not so with bad Billy, who robbed little Bun; 

He was not quite happy at what he had dene. 

He hid all his nuts in a hole in the wall, 

And little brown ehipmunks soon pilfered them all. 
AunNT CLARA. 





For the Companion. 


MT. VERNON. 





Bertrand and Molly had come with their fa- 
ther to Mt. Vernon to pass a holiday. Standing 
before the tomb of Washington, they gazed for 
& time at the marble sarcophagus which contains 
his remains, and the one by its side containing 
those of his wife, and then passed on to the old 
tomb. 

“Llike this best, after all,” said Molly; “for 
here is where they put him when he died. Here 
beautiful Mrs. Martha came in her widow’s 
Weeds, and the Washingtons and Custises came 
all dressed in black, too, and the slaves stood 
round crying. O dear, I can seem to see just 
how they looked, this minute!”’ 

“It would make a good potato-pen, wouldn’t 
it?” remarked Bertrand, peering into the tomb. 


already on his way to the house, “we have no 
time to spare.” 
The first room shown them was the chamber 
in which Washington died. On the window of 
another chamber they saw the name “Jane Cus- 
tis,” cut with a diamond, and the date 1782. 
Then they went into the attic, and even to the 
portico, although there were no stairs leading to 
it, but only a ladder with rounds remarkably far 
apart. Descending once more, they visited the 
two parlors, the library, and the great dining- 
room. In the latter were Washington’s pistol 
holsters, the tripod he used when an engineer, 
and the harpsichord given by him to his adopted 
daughter on her marriage. 
“What is that great key kept in a glass case 
for?” asked Bertrand, as they passed through 
the hall. 
“That is the key of the Bastile, given by La- 
fayette to Washington. Do you know what the 
Bastile was?” 
“A great, gloomy prison in France,” 
Molly. 
Having seen all that visitors are allowed to see 
in the house, they went into the grounds. An 
old colored man stood at the garden gate, who 
said he belonged to Bushrod Washington, and 
that he came there eighteen months after the 
General died. He had flowers to sell, and Mol- 
ly’s father bought her a bouquet as a souvenir of 
Mt. Vernon. While their father was talking to 
this old man, the children ran about the garden 
by themselves. Presently they spied along, low 
building, unlike any thing else on the place. It 
had small windows, partially boarded up. They 
stood on tiptoe and peeped in, butonly saw dark- 
ness. Then they ran round to the other side, and 
found that it had doors to it, and ever so many 
small windows just alike. 
“It must be a stable,” said Molly. 
“O, Gen. Washington wouldn’t keep his 
horses in such a place as this,” said Bertrand; 
“besides, there’s a fireplace all tumbling to 
pieces.” 
Just then there appeared at one of the doors 
an old negro woman; OQ, very old, and with such 
a face as one sees in the nightmare. 
The children stood still, because they were too 
much frightened to run, but the old woman cour- 
tesied, and asked them to come in, in a very 
pleasant voice. 
“This is where the people lived,’’ said she. 
She meant by that, the slaves. ‘‘That is where 
they did their cooking,” said she, pointing to the 
fireplace which occupied one side of the room. 
The children stepped intoit, and looking up, saw 
the blue sky through the chimney. 
The floor was without boards, the walls with- 
out plaster, the windows so small that they ad- 
mitted little light. Besides this room there was 
a very small sleeping-room, and the old woman 
said all these cabins were alike. 
“Did you always live here?”’ asked Molly. 
“No; only since the war. Icame from Bull 
Run,” said Aunt Prue. 
“O yes, there was a great battle there, but it 
was ever so longago; almost before I was born,” 
said Bertrand. 
“Uncle George was killed there,” said Molly. 
“And many another nice gentleman,” said 
Aunt Prue, shaking her head. 
Although the old woman spoke so kindly, they 
were glad to get out of the cabin, and ran to 
their father as fast as they could. 
Then they all sat down under a shady tree and 
had a picnic dinner. 
“To think that Washington walked over this 
very spot where we are sitting; and he was the 
best and greatest man that ever lived,” exclaimed 
Molly. 

“Nothing to Napoleon,” said Bertrand. 

‘Napoleon, indeed,” said Molly. 

“Yes, Napoleon; he fit harder and killed more 
folks,”’ said Bertrand. 

“Well, I don’t care, he wasn’t so good; and 
good is better than great.’’ 

“You call it good to keep slaves, don’t you?” 
said Bertrand. 

Molly’s countenance fell, and as she could 
think of nothing to say, her father answered for 
her. 

“We must consider the time when Washing- 
ton lived. People had not thought about slav- 
ery then as they have now. He was beyond his 
time even in this, for he freed his slaves when he 
died.” 

“There now!” exclaimed Molly, her eyes 
sparkling; “and wasn’t he greater and better 
than anybody else?” 

“Except Lincoln,” said her father, smiling. 

“There now!” exclaimed Molly, again. 

In his secret heart Bertrand agreed with them. 
If he had not, I should be quite ashamed of him, 


said 


the boat’s going to start.” 





“Come, children,” called their father, who was 


but he did not want to admit it, so he jumped 
up, crying, ‘“‘There’s the bell, there’s the bell; 
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t, under the charge 


J.WALTER READ, 


Is now open to the 


PUBLIC. 


Our Stock of Boys’ Ready-Made Clothing is the largest 
in Boston. 


“OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 38 NORTH STREET, Boston. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON. 


14d—eow4t 


NITIAL STATIONPRY. nice. ty 25c 
abox. UNION BOOK CO., Be be fe. l4—2w 


GECRET: of Horse Training sent for: for25 cents ané cents and stan stamp. 











Address E. J. MASURY, Boston, Mass. 15—4w 
UNTING, Trapping and Fishing. All about it. Sent 
FREE, address “HunTER,”" Hinsdale, N. H. *13—4w 





Vx GAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
treet l0cts. F.SacGk,Cromwell,Ct. M—3m 


{OR SALE CHEAP.—A light, portable, well-pay- 
ing business. Address with stamp, J. BROOKS, 
108, Waterbury, Conn. 15—lwp 


$300 A MONTH and a to gook Canvass- 
ers. Samples free. C.M. Linington, Chicago. 











ASE NTS Prey Be Buok ay and ALL who see this, 
WRITE ise. Address F.S. FULLER, 
Publisher, Springfield, pt Grit will pay. 15—It 
O COUNTERACT AND RESTORE—The 


debilitated system, the well-known tonic and altera- 
es of POLAND'S Humor Doctor stand unri- 
valled. 








TS POWER bas been ny A cated, and it is now set- 

tled beyond all dispute that White Pine Compound =e a 
sure cure for Kidney Complaints, Weak Lungs, and ali 
Pains or Irritation of Throat and Chest. 


GExTs—Male or Female; 


free, ty American Book Company, it 
New Yo 


i yo WANTED—($225 a ae i 
American Pasa, Machine Co. 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS 





y and outfit 
ides 8 Street, 








ors! Send 25 cts. for “Great Secret Arts of 
ns pet Fishing, and making red, blue and_ black 
meh make money. P.O. Box 299, Lebanon, N. H. 
—Iwp 





HISTLES FOR DOLLAR | ig ae 

pretty thing which every boy musthave. Send l5c 
and it will be sent, pust- vue, by = COLBY BROS. 
& CO., 508 Broadway, N. 


EPEATING TOY PISTOL. — Made of fine 
wood, polished with brass trimmings, 644 inches a, 
shoots balls, peas, etc., 8 times to one londing. Sent, 
~ by mail, on Lg cine of $1 00 by COL SY BROS. "t 
, 508 Broadwa: ay, N. 


OYS, now is the time to buy a new Spring Hat. 
Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont Street, are ad- 
vertising a fine assortment of them; also Hat Brushes, 
Canes, Silk U mbrellas, etc. <4 will do well to just step 
in and ‘look at them before f purchasing elsewhere. 











very tee designs are offered for sale by P. F. 
Packard. & Sone, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, an 
choice line Furniture. 


EALERS IN DOLLAB ENGINES rand 

be careful wy ad sellnone but “Ryder's,” sold b: 
COLBY BROS. & CO., N Y., as all 1 infringements and 
will, be p to full extent of the law. 

Making, Selling, or using, render all liable to prosecution. 
All persons will do well to heed this caution. 











ient ) * Pencil 8 


EFRIGERATORS of different sizes ond one of 


rranted to give satisfaction. Also on hand a 


AbIEs’ GEM —A combination of Scissor Sharp- 
n Ripper, and Batton-Hole Cutter. Also conven- 
Suitable for 


GREAT SALES! 
FURNITURE 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 

BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITS, $75 TO $350. 
BOOK CASES AND SECRETARIES, $25 TO $100. 
PARLOR SUITS (our own manufacture,) $75 TO $500. 





The above comprises a large assortment of Walnut, 
py and Painted Chamber Suits, Sideboards, Book- 
pete at Trees, Desks, Extension Tables, Dinin Chairs, 
ly of OUR OWN MANUFACTURE , Which 
warrant for being well made and for NICETY 
OF FINISH. The whole stuck we now offer at RETAIL at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Please call and examine before agree, be you can 
thereby practise economy and get the best of Furniture. 


Chas. G. Pease & Co., 
13 AND 14 CHARLESTOWN STREET, 

(Left side Boston and Maine Depot,) 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. ..........seccceeees BOSTON. 


Cuas. G. PRASE. 
_Cuas. R. FoLsom. 14—eow4t 

. RRANGEMENTS Tay awe ‘e been made with Messrs. 
J. Jay Goutp & Co., No. 35, Bromticld Street, for 
framing our premium Chromo, “The Doctor,” at very 
favorable rates to our subscribers. T hey also keep a fine 
stock of Engravings, Chromos, and, indeed, Pictures of all 
kinds, constantly on hand. 


NY RELIABLE MAN, who wants steady and 
profitable employment, with a sure guarantee that he 
will not be disturbed by egg ge will do well to se 
his address to COLBY BRO vine Broadway, 
Y., or Witherbee & Eaton, we th "Mass. Full terms 


and explanations will be sent. 
WANTED. —Agents ($2 50 per day). to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOM SHU TITTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDFR-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch”’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and chea eat 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JO 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chisago file or “st. Louis, Mo. *“47—ly 


ILL’S REMEDY!-—I can produce hundreds, if 
not thousands, of the most reliable testimonies that 
the immediate use of Hill's Remedy in cases of w oe 
glass, nails, tools, bruises, etc., have and will check blo: 

ease pain, stop 
to heal. 














all inflammation and leave the wound fresh 
A mother held out the hand et her only son to 
me, been cut by a stub, and declared I saved his 
life. The a pain had reached his shoulder when 
he began to use it. Ask Bros. Burr and Pike about it. 
Found all through New England. 
T. HILL, Sole rere ieto: 
15—Iwp | Vest Waterv ville, Me. 


SHORTH AND. All about it. Free for stamp. 
¢ Prof. WAbDE, Hudson City, N. J. 
SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. Itis neat, clean and free from 
ell injurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. Spalding's Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston, 
ass. 14—cowly _ 





WALTHAM WATCHES ¥r°™ $38, 
Also. » Bow Watch for Boy 

Send to 7 OF ORD & CO., 84 Tre) ont St., 

Boston, (eight 3. with the Waltham Watch Co.) for 

Illustrated Cieu ar, free. 


Watches | sent ; per E xpress, Cc. 0. D. 0 —cow2t 


S732 IN 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling S:tvkr’s Broom, 100,000 
in use. Recommended by Jlorace Greeley and Am. Agri- 
ceulturist. One county foreach Agent. Prices Reduced. 
C. A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, Ill. l—4w 


THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 


For marking Clothing, pane Envelopes, Cards, &c. 
Price, $i 00, as haa Agents wanted. Address, 
M—4 H.W.HUB BARD & CO., Hartford, Ct! 








DR. HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—OoR— 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Fost, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dy oa, 7 
of Vital Power, Nervous ‘Prostration ot Debi lity, and all 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 

VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW AND IMPROVED..... 1871. 
AGE’S PORTABLE PU thy and GRADUATING 
SPRINKLER, 

Efficient as a“Fire ‘Annihilator’ * and one-tenth the cost. 
Unequalled for watering Mot- Beds, Green-liouse Plants, 
&c., and for applying liquids to d ‘stroy insects on plants, 
vine 3 and fruit trees, Sizes, styles and prices to suit cus- 
tomers. Discount to Clubs ‘and Agents, 

_ wee cop” X. 


See circulars, 
PAGE, Jt. Danvers, Mass. 


W. B. | | Fire Insurance Agent, 


40 State Street, 
SEARS, | *39—lycow BOSTON 


o “YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, @8, $12, 816; Press and Offices, 
15, 820, 830. Send for circular to Lowe Press 
Co., 15 Spr 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. *4—l0weop. 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. Wy mail, with beautiful rare 
stamp, free, 10c. Am. Stamp | Co., Meriden, Ct. 4—6weop 
UNIVERSAL - CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 
Pe Universal is the best. ’—American Agriculturist. 

3—30w 











A FINE LOr OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St., Boston. 8—tfeop 





= Work Basket, ot gg or Vest ~——. Price 
Sent by return mail. Agents wanted. H. COT AMPS AN TIES. 
TLE & co. "PO. Box 461, Fey I. 15—iw POSTAGE sT. 8 D OURIOSI 8 


A large assortment at low prices. Send stamp for sam- 





what kind of a Clothes Wringer to. buy. 


structible e Rolls, has no equal in the market, being lighter, 
simpler, turns easier, wrings dryer, will 





Rutu CHESTERFIELD. 


fort out of order, and is c! 


OUSEKEEPERS are alj interested a beow 
e know 
that Colby’s Premium Wringer with Moulton's Inde- 


last longer, never 
r than anyother. Write 
on circulars to COLBY B Os. & CO.,508 Broadway, 


le No. of “THE CURIOSITY CABIyET,” published month- 
at 35 cts. per year, by WM. P. BROWN, Box 4614, 
Rew York City. 1l—m 





We will send by mail, post-paid, to any persen_who 
sends us seventy-five cents, a neat ‘and well-made Phos 


ictures. 





togra Album, that will hold fifty 
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that of throwing an old shoe after a newly-mar- 
ricd couple. The marriage-tie was thus associ- 
ated with the shoe-tic. The moruing after the 


| wedding the husband made his wife a present, 
| called a morning gift. 





The Anglo-Saxon women were very industri- 
ous. They made all the clothes, and had to be 


forbidden from sewing and shearin sheep on | 


Sundays. Their needle-work was highly prized, 
even by the Normans. In the tapestries they are 


| generally represented as spinninz, and spinster 


thus came to be the regular name for an unmar- 
ried woman. 

According to the feudal system the people 
were all gathered in clusters about a castle and 
owned the dominion of its lord. When the lord 
was absent the lady took his place, and thus be- 
came a very important personage. 

During the wars, and espeeiaily the crusades, 
the lords were often absent for many years at a 
time. Then the ladies took charge of their hus- 
band’s property, governed their retainers and 
defended their castles against attacks from ene- 
mies. 


Their amusements were in accordance with 


| their position, and as we should think now-a- 


tance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 


quired by law. 
PAYMENT for the Companion, 
should be mute in Money orders, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER 
CURED, sent the money in 


when sent by mail, 


OF THESE CAN BK PRO- 
a resistered letter. All| 


requested to do 80. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. - Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

Pooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtu's Companion, ae Mass. 





LADIES OF THE MIDDLE AGE. 


By these we do not of course mean middle- 
aged ladics, but those who beamed with their 
gentle smiles, in the period sometimes called the 
Dark Ages. To know much of their ways and 
doinzs, it is necessary to study ancient chroni- 
eles and manuscripts, ivory carvines and the 
tapestry,so much of which they made with their 
own fair hands. 

The Anglo-Saxon women were far in advance 
of the British who lived in England before them. 
It is said that the ancient Britons wore no cloth- 
ing, but dyed their bodies blue, which seems to 
us needless, seeing they must have been blue 
with the cold. When the Romans invaded Brit- 
nin, the ladies, at least, became ashamed of 
themselves, and took to dressing. They also be- 
gan to wear car-rings, necklaces, &e., but per- 
haps, like other savages, they did this before, 
while they were stiil naked. 

The Anglo-Saxon ladies also liked ornaments, 
and sometimes dyed their cheeks. Their dress, 
however, was always modest. They wore a ca- 
misia, a tunic, a kirtle, and over all a mantle. 
There is no account of any ever presuming to 
put on the brecehes, nor are bonnets mentioned, 
Stockings and gloves were in use, the latter be- 
ing called hand-shoes, as they are still by the 
Germans. 

The nuns, even in those days, were in the habit 
of dressing well. We have a description of a 
lady abbess, who was not only robed in scarlet, 
and loaded with jewelry, but had her face rouged 
and her haireurled with irons over her forehead. 
The chicf points about her, however, were her 
nails. These were long and sharpened to a 
point, to resemble the talons of a hawk. It is to 
be hoped that her character did not correspond, 
or the nuns must have suffered. 

The marriage ceremony in these early days 
was very simple. It was called a hand-“asten- 
ing. The couple pled sed themselves to constan- 
ey by taking each other’s hands in the 
of friends. 

As among the Anglo-Saxons every body was 
considered to have a money-value, according to 
his rank, the bridegroom had to pay the lady’s 
father a sum of money when they became en- 
gaged. This led toengagements bein frequent- 
ly broken off after the money was paid. The 
clergy, therefore, erdained that if a girl refused 
the husband provided for her, she must go into 
a convent, or as they called it, become a bride 
of the church. 
the girls, and doubtless made them eareful how 
they became en raved. ’ 

Other ceremonies were afterwards introduced 
into the marriaze. The bridegroom 
changed the enzagement-ring from the maiden’s 
right hand to the tirst tinzer of her left. The fa- 
ther gave the bride’s shoe to the bridegroom, 
who touched her head with it. This, it is said, 
came from the custom of placing the foot on the 
neok of a captive or slave, and is preserved in 


presence 


This was a severe measure for 





form of 


| days, of rather a masculine kind. 


They were very 
fond of hunting the hare, hart, wolf and bear. 


| They rodeon horseback, but did not always use 


Bank-checks, or | 
|by means of trained falcons, 
post-inasters are required to register letters whenever | quite a lady’s accomplishment. 


| have 





a side-saddle. Hawking, that is, catching birds 
was considered 
They even car- 
ricd their hawks to church with them, so as to 
a 1 ttle sport by the way. They were also 
in the habit of catching rabbits with ferrets, and 
sometimes shot them. 


The ladies were evidently much stronger than | 


they are in these days, and so also were the per- 
fumes they ttsed. The principal was saffron. 
In the thirteenth century, it was the custom al- 
ways to take off gloves in company and before 
shaking hands. About this time false hair be- 
gan to be common, and was arranged to resem- 
ble horns. A bishop, preaching to ladies, told 
them that Noah’s flood was occasioned by ex- 
travagances of this kind, and that the devil 
made his ordinary seat between a woman’s 
horns. 

In those days, as at present, it was a question 
on which there was much difference of opinion, 
whether learning was good for ladies. There 
were probably as many lady authors, in propor- 
tion, then as now, but there were comparatively 
few readers. Intelligence is now far more gen- 
erally diffused, and if ladies are not so strong 
and masculine as they used to be, they are more 
feminine, which is more to the purpose. 





VARIETY. 
NEW ENGLAND'S CLIMATE. 

* It has long been the saying that a man going 
out of a morning in New England should take 
an umbrella and a linen duster, a flannel shirt 
and a fan, to be ready for the changes of weath- 
er before night. Hon. Rufus Choate once hit off 
this peculiar climate as follows: 


Cold to-day, hot to-morrow; mercury at eighty 
degrees in the morning, with a wind at south- 
west, andin three hours more a sea-turn, wind at 
east, a thick fog from the very bottom of the 
ocean, and a fall of forty degrees of Fahren- 
heit; now so dry as ro kill all the beans in New 
ILamp-hire, then floods carrying off the bridges 
and dams of the Penobscot and Connecticut; 
snow in Portsmouth in July, and the next day a 
man and a yoke of oxen killed by lightning in 
Rhode Island—you would think the world was 
twenty times coming to an end. But I don’t 
know how it is; we go along; the early and the 
latter rain falls each in its season, seed-time and 
harvest do not fail; the sixty days of hot corn 
weather are pretty sure to be measured out to 
us; the Indian summer, with its bland south- 
west wind and mitigated sunshine brings all up; 
and on the 25th of November, or the “reabouts, be- 
ing Thursday, three millions "ot grateful people, 
in meeting-houses, or around the family board, 
give thanks for a year of health, plenty and hap- 
piness. 





oa 
RAISING WOLF SCALPS., 


Acorrespondent of the Green County (Wiscon- 
sin) Republican says: 


It seems that this county has been paying the 
sum of five dollars for every wolf scalp exhibit- 
ed to the clerk of the County Board, and the 
State a similar amount, so that a wolf scalp was 
worth ten dollars, This handsome bonus for 
scalps caused a number of men to go into the 
business of wolf hunting, and some of them 
made it pay a good return, They managed 
something in this wise: The first thing was to 
find a wolf's retreat or lair; then wait till breed- 
ing season, and, when the she wolf had borne 
her young, to visit the lair, take the whelps, kill 
and sealp them, present them, and get the usual 
bounty on exch. Sometimes a man would sue- 
ceed in getting two or three litters during a sea- 
son, with 2 half-dozen or more in each Jitter. 
The whole number of the ‘wolferines’ multiplied 
by ten would represent the net profit of the sea- 
son’s work. Of course the she wolf was not mo- 
lested; but was preserved for future harvests. 





FUNNY SITUATION, 

It is always dangerous to “poke round” a 
neighbor’s house in the night, however friendly 
the intention. The accidents related here which 
proved so laughable might have been fatal to 
two men: 

A citizen of Lyons, N. Y., recently stopped at 
the house of a friend to get a drink of water. 
No one responding to his rap upon the door, he 
raised the window, intending to enter and help 
himself, Just as he introduced his head the sash 
fell, and being unable to raise it again, he found 
himself a prisoner. ‘The owner of the premises 
hearing the noise, and thinking only of the burg- 
lars and murde % fied “fast and far” to the yard, 
but in his flight fell into a hogshead of water, 
which his fright had caused him to forget. No.1, 
hearing the splash, and divining the cause, be- 
an to laugh immoderately, notwi:hstanding his 
unpleasant position, and thus attracted the at- 
tention of a passing friend, by whose exertions 
both parties were released from their ludicrous 


situation. 
ee 


A MURDEL DOUBLED. 


A Montreal paper says that Mrs. Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee, whose sudden death was an- 
nounced a short time back, never fully recovered 
the shock of her late husband’s death at the 
hands of an assassin, and that she soon after- 
ward showed symptoms of heurt disease. It was 
only a few days previous to her sudden death 
that her medical adviser informed her that she 
might dic at any moment. 


When aman commits a murder there is al- 
ways a terrible probability that he has killed 
more than one victim. 


MRS. GRUNDY AND THE EQUATOR. 


A little school girl up in Massachusetts asked 
her teacher what was meant by “Mrs. Grundy.” 
The teacher reylicd that it meant “the world.’ 
Some days afterwards the teacher asked the we- 
ography cliss to which this little “bud of prom- 
ise’ belonzed—“What is a zone?’ After some 
hesitation this little girl brightened up, and re- 
plied, “I know; it is a belt around Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s waist.” 

Sereelestigreacmecte 
PIGGY’S SWIM. 

It has been the wo rimous opinion of even the 
“oldest inhabitant” that a pig was incapable of 
sustaining itself for any lenyth of time by swim- 
ming, from the fact that from their peculiar 
mode of using their forelegs the sharp hoof 
would cut their throat. The following will tend 
to disabuse such impressions: “The lugeer 
George and William Hunter, of Lowestoft, when 
seven miles off Southwold, picked up a live pi. 
Poor pizgy had hada lon swim, for there was 
no vessel to be seen near the spot. ’ 
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Tue tongue of achurch bell in New Hamp- 
shire having been struck from its place last sum- 
mcr by li; shtning, a local preacher alluded to the 
event as 1 most remarkable ease of lapsus lingue 
(slip of the tonzue.) 


“Ma,” said an inquisitive little girl, “will rich 
and poor folks live together when they go to 
heaven ?” 

“Yes, my dear, they will be all alike there.” 

“Then, ma, why ‘don’t rich and poor Chris- 
tians associate together here?” 


Aw old lady who recently visited Oneida, was 
asked, on her return, if the canal passed through 
the village. She p: ised awhile, and answered, 
“{ guess not; I didn’t see it; and if it did, it 
must have gone through in the night, when I was 
asleep. 


PoETICAL.—A Western rhymester, surcharged 
with the “divine afflatus,” seeks relief in some 
affecting stanzas, of which the following is a 
specimen: 

“Tis midnight, and the setting sun 
Is rising in the wide, wide west; 
The rapid rivers slow ly run, 
The frog is on his downy nest; 
The pensive goat and sportive cow 
Hilarious hop from bough to bough.” 

A Goop Tune TO TAKE.—“Will you dake 
sumdiny ?” said a German teetotaller to a friend, 
while st: inding near a tavern, 

“T don’t care if I do,” was the reply. 

“Vell, den, let’s take a valk.” 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION _—Teacher—Boy at 
the foot of the class, spell admittance. 

Boy—A-d-n-i-t-t-a-n-c-e—admittance. 

Teavher—Give the definition. 

Boy—Fifty cents; children half price; front 
seats reserved for ladics. 











Ss VIN ES.—20,000 Grape Vines, 2, 3 and4 
ears old, of all the lending varieties, tur sale cheap. 
Lae a truits, Gladiolus and Gokien’ Lily bulbs sent 
y mai 
For priced Catalogues of the Lyons Nurseries, ee 
E. WAKE SYLVESTE 
15—2wp 


__ly ane 'N. ie oa 
QALEM! SALEM ! 
wo 





"Original Stock.—The 
standard Red Grape tor Gardens and Vineyards. Ex- 

tra 3-year vines for immediate bearing sent post-paid for 
$i 00 sing! —— post-paid for $4 50; 1: vines for $6 06 
- : Sufe carriage guaran teed. One and two- 

yea ar old vines > y the 1 or lu at low rates. Extra Eu- 
melan vines $100 each, post-paid; price low by the 160. 
Send for circulars of all se ng varietkes. I, 1H. BAB- 

15— lw 


COUCK & CO., Lockport, 
\ JE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
S30 per week and expenses, or adlow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful mventions. 
5-om Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 














Agents! Read ' This! 


D:ghton Furnace Ccmpany, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
— FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
in &e. Stoves, Ranves, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wr fou ht Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
32— fy 96 and 98 NokTH StREsT, Boston. 


THROAT AFFECTIONS AND HOARSENESS.—All suffering 


| from Irritation of the Throat and Hoarseness Will be agree. 


ably surprised at the almost immediate relief affordeg by 
the use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches.”” The ac muleent 
ingredients allay pulmonary irritation; and, after pubjic 
speaking or singing, when the throat is wearied and weax. 
ened by too much exercise, their use will give reneweg 
strength to the vocal organs. 





Tue Popular Boston CARPET WAKEHOUSE. leat 
Peasley & Co., 47 Wasltington St eet, are retailing a de. 
sirable grade of Carpetings, all wo. ft and fast colors ; 
imitation of Brussels and } apestries, for 45 cents per yard, 
called Crosleys’ Retiform Lrussels. No ene should jose 

the opportunity of securing so good a carpet at iailalow 


rice. _*i3 —w 
T , <4 
ONLY 25c. 

Fora whole year’s subscription to the FIRESIDE F,. 
VORITE,a neatly printed m n-hiy pap r, devoted to the 
Interests and Amusement of everybody. Jt isthe cheapest 
aper published { Each numbereontains high t Quarto 

ages. It cuntains matter of interest to everybody, 
Splendid Tales, Sketches, Voetry, Wit, Humor, Fyn, 
Wisdom, etc., etc., ere. "Now is the time to subscribe. 
Only 25 cents "a year; 5copics for only $l. Specimens 5 
cents. None free. Send on your subscription at once, 
You will not regret it! ‘Address 

PIRESIDE FAVORITE, 


Middletown, Conn, 








*15—2w 





EAUTIFUL PICTURES.—American and For. 

eign Views, Landscapes, Ac. Size 13x18 inches, 

rs yd colo cd. Price only 15 cts., 2 for 25 cts. Post. 

"the cheapest pictures in _ - ‘orld. Order of the 
“Bw 


aid 
ve E. PICTURE CO., Danville, N. 
Ho W TO MAKE AND WORK AN ELEC. 
TRIC 1S ELEoRAPH, wiih six illustrations; 
Far away in the Frozen Scas.a ‘tale of Adventure: 
Sketch s, Ornamental Art, Puzzles, ete., ete., will be 
— in JT\PPY JOURS for) arch. Only 25 cts. a 
ar, Five copies for $l. Send subscriptions to © A, 
HOORBACI, 102 Nassau St., New York. *15—lw 


ONLY 25 CENTS, 
For six months, on trial, ofan eleg:nt Pictorial Temper. 
ance paper, edited by the author of “TEN NIGHTS han 
BAR ROOM.” Adadres 
14 -4w T.3. ARTHUR & SON, Phils ndelphia, Pa 


YOUNG FOLKS, 











Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAR.- 
TERS for English or American 


CARPHTS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., is at 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
33 Washington Street, - - - - - - Boston 


li—6w 





CATARRIEII 
Killing more People than any other Diseass! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRH. 





CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES CURED BY REMEDIES THAT 
LILD UP THE CUNSTITLTION! 





Liver, Bladder, Kidneys, and Mucous Surfaces Generally, 
Alfected by Catarrh! 


ERYSIPELAs and Ruev MATISM from Causes similar to 
Kul. 


Leucorrheea and all Diseases of the Mucous Membranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, Skin 
Diseases and everything of a 
Scrofulous nature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
Catarrh Remedy. 
The Proper and Sure Cure! 

&@ Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sufficient y strong 
to convince all educated and thinking "people, sent free by 
notifying the proprictors. 

LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. I1., Proprietors. 
Price $1 00 per Bottle. | Geld by all Leading Drug 
gist 
G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr ‘< Perry, Weeks & Potter, 


Boston, General Agents. John F, He nty, 8 College Place, 
New York, General Agent for Middle and’ Western States. 
—4Iw 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED SAM HWS sed Sx. 


ARS RICAN 





, &e., Se 
Sold for small installments, as low as &5 per Month, 
or may be pail forin Work done at heme. For Cireu- 


lars and Terms, address 

ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 

(Successors to Engley & Kice), ' 
_ 3 Ww fashington, cor. West § 





8—ly__ 


For Moth: Patches, Freckles and Ton, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known fr 
removing Brown discoloration. Sold by chrugagiets eve 
where. Depot, 4 49 Bond | Street, New Yo 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-werms or Grubs, Pimply Dru 
tions, and Bietched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afl Irepar-d only by Dre 





Leted. 
. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 trend Sirect 
New York. Sold by bruggisis every where. U4 


bi 





1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 

PULMONARY BALSAM.’ + 
The old standard remedy ¢ 
—nothing better. CUT 


$500 REWARD. 

Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's Nerih Americal 

Catarrh Remcdy cannot cure, Pri 4 ia package, $l 1% 

(two botiles), Forsale by all drugs 
CARRUTHERS & DEMEI 















TT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for citeMar and = 
testimonials. 49-6 
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